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' YORICK and ELIZA, 


ELIZA to YORICK. 


: The Madeiras, 


| SEVERAL days have elapſed ſince I 
wrote the laſt article of my Journal: it had 
almoſt been the laſt of my life; for I faint- 
ed away as I was writing it; and, from 
what I can recolle&, muſt have lain for a 
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conſiderable time in a deplorable ſtate of 
infenſtbtlity, without the leaſt aſſiſtance. 
At length, however, I was, with great 
difficulty, and many apprehenſions of thoſe 
around me, brought back to life.-—Ere 
this the ſea might have received my cold 
remains into its boiſterous boſom, and my 
ſpirit have, already, been the guardian- 
angel of thoſe I love.— Often, very often, 
would I have been with my Yorick.—-In 
the freezing winter, I would have ſoftened 
the biting air for him, and tempered the 
north-eaſtern blaſt. For him I would, 
with my wings, make a paſlage for ſalu- 
brious gales, when the foggy damps of 
the night prevailed :—and when a fummer- 
ſun had wooed him to his northern retreat, 
I would chear his cottage with the war- 
blings of the nightingale, and make him 
wonder at the unuſual ſounds ®. 


It is obſerved by naturaliſts, that the nightin- 
gale is very ſeldom heard fo far north as Yorkſhire; 
-—nay, the common notion ſuppoſes that this bird 


ceaſes to be tuneful on the north of the river 
Trent. 


It 
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It isnot for us to determine ;—but ſure, 
my Bramin ! according to the compals of 
our preſent ideas, if there ſhould: be an in- 
terval of higher probation, betweenthe hour 
of death and the great day of judgment, 
it is wonderfully pleaſant to conceive that 
it might confiſt in the happy employment 
of inviſibly protecting thoſe mortals who 
were deareſt to us on earth.—You would 


be one of my charge; for none of the 


aerial ſpirits would contend with me for 
intereſt in your heart, or zeal for your wel- 
fare :—my never ceaſing vigilance ſhould 
protect you from evil, till Death, whoſe 
final power nothing can oppoſe, ſhould 
deliver you from the bondage of nature, 
and let you fly to join me in the heavenly 
office of preſerving others. ff 


I fear you will think me fanciful ;—bnt 
to what better purpoſe can Fancy apply 
its powers, than in turning, for a while, 
the aching heart from its troubles? And 
when its little excurſions only give a colour 
to the moment, and do not tinge the 
whole of life, they are uſeful, and the 
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eye of Wiſdom will follow them with 
pleaſure.— The dull heads and cold hearts 
which you mention, the enemies of Reaſon 


and, half-ſmiling, paſs their marble ſentence 
of condemnation, and call it Folly.—Let _. 
them purſue their inclinations, and pro- 
ceed in the beaten path their grandfathers 
trod before them; and if, as I am 
ſometimes ſporting on the hills and moun- 
tains, they turn and look with contempt 
on me, 1 can caſt an eye of pity upon 
them. 


But I owe much to this propitious in- 
fluence :—to Fancy I owe the preſent 
power of writing to you, and the comfort 
that accompanies it.— Alas! alas! I have 
ſo few real ſupports in this world, that I 
am glad to catch at the moſt viſionary 
ideas, to bear up my linking ſpirits. 


I had reſolved, my friend, whatever 
pain it might have coſt me, to have fulfilled 
one of your kindeſt wiſhes, * That no 
doubts or miſgivings might difturb the 

| | ſerenity 


and Beauty, may ſhake their formal faces, 


Enn 3 
ſerenity of my mind, or awaken a painful 


thought about my children ; adding withal, 


that they were thine, and thou wouldeſt 
be their friend for ever.” —By this truly 


_ parental declaration, I have been long ſup- 


ported in many a cruel ſtruggle with my 
heart ; and, hitherto, I had gained a pain- 


ful victory: — for, as often as my tender 


affections turned towards my children, 


uſed, ſilently, to recommend: them to 
Heaven, and myſelf with them; and 
then, with an agonizing compulſion, force 
my thoughts upon ſome other ſubject.— 
But as I was writing to thank you for all 
your kind remembrances of me, my heart 
almoſt diſſolved with the kindneſs of my 
friends: in this ſituation, and thus affect- 
ed, when I looked towards them to bleſs 
them, I beheld my children in the group, 
and it was too much for me I was over- - 
powered with grief; and, after the moſt 
violent agitation of mind I ever ex- 
perienced, Nature drooped, and I loſt my 
pains in a kind inſenſibility.— On my 
recovery, I remained fo languid and weak 
for two days, that I could ſcarce ſpeak, much 


leſs 
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leſs attempt to write. As my ſtrength 
returned, I ſnatched an hour, now and 

then, to write to the ® *, but I dared not 
even to look at your letters, till Fancy 
touched me with her magic wand, and in- 
ſpired me with courage to continue the 
blotting of this paper. 


Laſt night I had a dream of comfort. 
Surely, there muſt be ſomething mare 
of reality in theſe pictures, which Fancy 
holds forth to our fleeping hours, than we 
are willing to allow; or the mind would 
never look with — a fond attention to 
the viſions of the night, to leſſen the 
wretchedneſs- of the day: or it may be 
one of the many inſtances of Heaven's 
mercy to troubled mortals. But you 
weep, my Bramin, in your dreams; do 
you not? — Here would be a perplexity, 
not in the arrangement of things, — but in 
my weak, ſhort-ſighted view of them: I 
ſhall therefore, quit the e and pro- 
ceed to myſelf. 
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1 thought, in my ſleep, that I was 
ſtanding by a large and beautiful river, on 
whoſe ſurface floated a thouſand gondolas, 
gilt with gold, and adorned with ſilken 
ſtreamers of every colour, fluttering in the 
gale. The veſſels were filled with youth 
and beauty; and moſt delicious muſic was 
wafted to my ear by gentle winds, which 
breathed the ſweeteſt odours —On a 
ſudden, methought, I ſaw you reclined 
upon the graſs, and my children playing 
about you: and when one of them aſked 
if his mother was upon the water, Yes, 
my dear, you anſwered; but ſhe is upon 
a greater water than this, and in a veſſel 
much larger and finer than any of theſe: 
ſhe is gone, my boy, to the country where 
gold and diamonds grow ; and, if youare 
good, ſhe will bring back ſome of them 
to make you fine withal ; for ſhe loves you 
all dearly, though ſhe is far from you,— 
and you ought to love her, though you are 
far from her. When J write to her, 
my children, ſhall I ſay how much you love 
her ?---Yes! Yes! they all cried, and ran 
eagerly towards you.—-You then embraced 
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them with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and told 
them that you were to be their mother till 
her return. The moment after you had 
faid this, I thought that one of the children 
ſhrieked, and ran from a ſnake which ap- 
peared to be darting itſelf after him. 
You aroſe in haſte, and boldly ſeieing the 
venomous animal, threw it into the river. 

ear not, my children, you ſaid; for, 
by the help of Heaven, while I live. thus 
will I protect you. I endeavoured, as 
thought, to ſpring forward, and throw 
myſelf at your feet, but a ſuperior power 
ſeemed to reſtrain me. I ſtruggled, and, 
in the efforts l made to expreſs 70 gratj- 


tude to you, I awoke. 


This, then, is my dream of comfort ; 
and, viſionary as it may be, lamfo 
well con inced of its moſt intereſting ima- 
ges being realized, that I conſider it rather 
as a faithful repreſentation, than a fantaſtic 
viſion, and reft much upon it. Vou 
will, my Yorick | perform your promiſe: 
and I have only to weary Heaven with my 
petitions, that your life may long be 

ſpared; 
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ſpared; a life which, in this idea, becomes 
more precious than ever to 


Your ELIZA. 


\ | Saturday. 

WE mall not, I underſtand, remain 
much longer at this place; and I ſhall not 
have another opportunity of writing to you 
again, when we ſet fail from hence, till 
we arrive at the Trade Winds. I ſhall, 
therefore, fill another ſheet of paper 
while I am here; and I begin with thank- 
ing you, among the reſt, for your ſtory 
of the generous ſeaman. It has fully an- 


ſwered the kind purpoſes you wiſhed. I 
now love the deck better than I was uſed 


to do, and ſometimes amuſe myſelf in con- 


verſing with the ſailors, aſking them the 


names of the ropes and fails, with their 
particular uſe and.application, all of which 
they explain with a degree of intelligence 
and reſpect that ſurprizes me. Thus I am 
not only entertained and diverted, but 
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am really the better in health and ſpirits, 
to which the confined air of my cabin--- 
and I have hitherto breathed little elſe--- 
is by no means favourable. I find a 
civility in theſe ſturdy ſons of traffic which 
convinces me that the power of pleaſing--- 
the fine gentlemen of the age I hope will 
forgive me—is not confined to high- life or 
poliſhed education, but that Nature takes 
upon her to give it to ſome of her children, 
who have never known the one, or receiv- 


ed the other. 


Politeneſs, or 1 or civility, 
call it by what name you pleaſe, for they 


all mean the ſame in the different ranks of 


life, is defined by ſome- one -! believe it 
is Dean Swift to be the art of rendering 


' ourſelves agreeable to our company: and 


the definition, in my poor apprehenſion, is 
perfectly ſatisfactory. The objects of this 
diſpoſition to pleaſe, or faculty of giving 
pleaſure, are our ſuperiors, our equals, 
and our inferiors ——T1t enables us to be 
duly reſpectful to our ſuperiors, kindly 
familiarwith our equals, and graciouſly con - 
deſcending 


( 


deſcending to our inferiors. Thus, by 
rendering a ſuperior amiable, an equal a- 
greeable, and an inferior acceptable, it 
ſeems to be moſt admirably adapted, not 
only to the calling forth every kind and 
ſocial affection, but appropriating them 
alſo, in its manner and degree, to the very 
differing and contraſted characters of life. 
The graceful ſalutation which is received 
from a ſuperior, the ſhake of the hand 
which is given by an equal, and reſpectful 
taking-off the hat in an inferior, poſſeſs, 
exactly, the ſame rank in the eye of the 
philoſopher : and he will tell you, that, as 
an act of civility, the farmer's wife, who 
wipes her lips with a dirty apron before 
ſhe ſuffers you to ſalute her, ſtands in an 
equal point of view with the fineſt lady, 
who, holding forth her lily-hand, ſuffers 
you to approach and kiſs it. The inten- 
tion ſanctifies every deed of this kind, 
though it operates in a more or lets agree- 
able manner, according to the education 
which has been received; as it is, without 
doubt, a puliſhed education alone which 
enables or qualifies a man to do the moſt 
G 3 agree- 
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agreeable thing in the moſt agreeable 
manner; that is, to become the finiſhed cha- 
racter of good-breeding and politeneſs: for, 
though it muſt be acknowledged by every 
one, that all the mere acts of complaiſance 
and civility, confidered as forms of behavi- 
our only, that ever happened in the world, 
will not weigh in the balance a ſingle 
moment with the truly generous deed of 
your honeſt ſailor; yet, moſt aſſuredly, 
| Virtue is more lovely in a lovely form... 
Wiſdom itſelf receives advantage from the 
adorning hands of tbe Graces; Beauty 
owes half its charms to them; and Wit, 
when free from their gentle and ſoftening 
influence, ſinks continually into Severity, 
and ſometimes ſcatters its darts „un an 
indiſcriminate cruelty. 
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The Graces, in former times, were almoſt 
3 always- attended by Good-nature : indeed, 
iy” they ſeldom ventured upon any excurſions 
without her, though ſhe frequently took 
1 her humble circuit without them.— Their 
profeſſion led them into the circles of 
higher life, where ** then found little 

could 


1 


could be done without her. In theſe ſitu- 
ations, it'is true, they were of mutual ſer- 
vice to each other; for while ſhe received 
from them the power of giving univerſal 
pleaſure, they received from her, in return, 
the deſire of doing it. Thus ſhe was, in 
time, conſidered as a fourth Grace, and 


theſe accompliſted Ladies called her 
Siſter, 


But Faſbion, a motley, fantaſtic, capri- 
cious offspring of leſs virtuous times, find- 
ing how neceſſary the Graces, were io her 
obtaining any conſiderable influence on 
mankind, tried many ſtratagems, in which 
ſhe was not unaſſiſted by Vice, to diſturb 
the harmony of this truly uſeful and ami- 
able community; but they were too firmly 
united by intereſt as well as affection for 
her open deſigns to be the leaſt effectual. 
Faſhion, therefore, was obliged to have 
recourſe to the power which ſhe poſſeſſes 
of changing her appearande; and, by aſ- 
ſuming the form, air, and manners of 
Good-nature, ſhe has impoſed, and does 
continue * to impoſe, on the Graces, 

G4 who, 
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who, from their natural diſpoſition to be 


Aatisfied with external appearante, do not 
diſcover the fallacy. To this circumſtance 


a li it is owing that theſe Ladies, ſo amiable in 
{if themſelves, do now encourage ſuch ſtrange, 
N j whimſical, abſurd, uſeleſs, and, I fear, 
{i ſometimes immoral practices; and that 
1! the far greater part of thoſe who ſacrifice 
It at their altar, ſo ſeldom bear an offering 
to that of Virtue. 

1 Poor Good nature ſees Sans deceit 
þ and grieves at it, but, from a weakneſs 
i which is natural to ber, leſt ſhe ſhould 
gi.ve pain to thoſe ſhe loves by telling them 
pl their error, ſhe ſuffers them to be go- 


verned by a wretched and fatal influence, 
waiting with patience for the aſſiſtance of 


For the preſent, my friend, farewel! 
Look kindly, I beſeech you, upon theſe 
little efforts of your Eliza to amuſe and 
pleaſe you : and _ ſhe may not poſ- 

ſeſs 


i Time, who, ſhe hopes, will one day 
| open their eyes, and reſtore her to the 
Aͥꝛleſær ſoc former aſſoc 

il dear ſociety of her former aſſociates. 
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ſeſs all the graceful powers of doing it; 
as ſhe has the deſire at her heart, you will, I 
am ſure, caſt a complacent ſmile of ap- 
probation upon her labours and herſelf. — 
She knows you wall; e ſne thanks 
you for it. | | | 


Monday. 


WE. ſhall now ſet fail in a few days; 
and this article will,. F believe, conclude 
my journal at this place. I ſhall, indeed, 
keep it open to the laſt, incaſe any thought 
or requeſt ſhould occur which may hitherto 
have eſcaped me,—and,. alſo, for a few 
lines to ſay MEU. Ry 


This laſt idea W to my alm the 
excellent farewel-ſermon which my kind- 
preacher. has beſtowed upon me for my 
uſe and inſtruction. But wherefore could 
you imagine, my friend, that I had taken 
upon me to form ſuch high and independ- 
ent notions of myſelf, and ſuch falſe ones 
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of the dignity of human nature, as to ſup- 
poſe that I could and ought to love virtue 
for the ſake of its own intrinſic charms, 
without annexing any idea or expectation 
of good or pleaſure which was to reſult 
from it? Or what books and authors do 
you allude to as the ſubjects of my partial 
and particular ſtudy ?—If you think of it, 
when you write again, do be ſo kind as to 
inform me whence you gathered theſe 
ſurmiſes concerning this ſuppoſed dif] poſt- 
tion of mine. My curioſity is greatly in- 
tereſted in receiving this intelligence; 
and I beg and beſeech you to Cn 
it. 


On my firſt perufal of your letter, I 
thought that you were bantering me ; and 
was really at a loſs, for ſome time, to 
diſcover whether you were in jeſt or 
earneſt, or what was your meaning. This 
idea of yours could not have ariſen from 
any obſervations you had yourſelf made ; 
| becauſe I am moſt ſure you could not have 
any reaſons for making them. Beſides, in 


the laſt letter but one F received from you 
in 


(gr) 
in the Downs, you recommend me to 
Hope, and bid me fing your little ſtanza 


on the ſubject every morning before break- 
faſt; and this recommendation did not 
appear, either in the language or the man- 
ner of it, to ariſe from any ſuſpicion of its 
particular and neceſſary application to me, 
but in the general courſe of your kind and 
confolatory remembrances : fo that I am 
quite poſnive your friendly remonſtrance 
did not ariſe from the ſuggeſtions of your 
own heart, nor of any heart that poſſeſſes 
a grain of your benevolence. But who- 
ever it was that gave you this falſe im- 
preſſion of me, return him or her my moſt 
fincere thanks for being the cauſe of ſuch 
an. elegant and convincing train of argu- 
ment in ſupport of a- prinaple whereon 
the wretched have fo much dependence, 
and to whoſe friendly aid, therefore, your 
poor Eliza muſt make ſuch frequent ap- 
plication. It was never ſeriouſſy imagined 
by me, ſor a moment, that there could 
be a mortal, reaſonable being, whoſe 
ſuppoſed nature could be ſo highly exalted 
as to be ſuperior to paſſion ; and I would 
| undergo 
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undergo ſome trouble and inconvenience 
to obtain a ſight of that man, I ſhould 
rather ſay monſter, whoſe nerves are fo 
ſtrung, as never to vibrate with Fear; 
and whoſe heart is ſo framed, exalted if 


you pleaſe, as never to dance at the ſong 
of Hope. 


— 


Your little ſtanza I have ſung every 

1 morning as you deſired me, and with the 

\ _ devotion which your ſpirit could alone in- 
ſpire; and little did I think, that, at the 
very moment I was performing this pleaſing 
office, you were meditating a grave argu- 
ment to prove the neceſſity of it. 


There is ſomething ſo truly comic in 
this affair, that, if my muſcles were not 
contracted bya very different employment, 
1 ſhould laugh heartily at it.— do ſmile, 
1 affure you: and I rather ſmile in tri- 
umph, while I am going to tranſcribe a 
little hymn which I myſelf have compoſed 
to * friendly divinity. | 


HYMN 


We: — | 
HYMN to HOPE. 


SWEET Hope, thou pleaſing inmate of the breaſt! 
Parent of joy, and ſource of reſt ! 


Thy gracious power, and gentle ſway, 
The univerſal world obe 


J. 5 
Thou to the forrowing mind canſt peace beſtow, 
And give the-wretch a reſpite from his woe. 

But not on life alone thy pleaſures wait; 

Thy beams illumine the dark hour of Fate, 
And light the ſpirits, as they fly, | 

To taſte of joys that dwell above the ſky. 

To thee the grateful vow I pay, 

When the ſun gilds the op ning day; 

And when the ſhades of eve prevail, 

Thy praiſes float upon the gale. 

Sweet nurſe of Joy! where er I go, 

Where er I'm doom'd to ſtray 

Along this dreary vale of woe, 

Oh, lead me on my way! 

While lightnings flaſh, and thunders roar, 
And the hoarſe billows laſh the ſhore, 
Amid the elemental ſtrife, 


Save me! Oh ſave me from the ills of fe! 


It is not impoſlible, tho” I really do 
not remember it, that I may, from vanity, 
perhaps, for the ſake of converſation, or 
ſome other motive, have ſupported an oc- 
caſional argument on this and many other 
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ſubjects, contrary to my own opinion ;— 
but, as I am certain ſuch liberties were 
never taken by me in your company,— 
ſomebody, I cannot gueſs whom, has 
been endeavouring to tamper with your 
good opinion of me.—l1t is true, I have 
oftentimes converſed with people who 
have been fo ſtupid as to take an apparent 
jeſt for a ſerious aſſertion, - and evident 
irony for ſolema arguments: and it may 
have ſo happened, that ſome of theſe dull 
creatures may have ſtumbled in your way, 

and, innocently, miſrepreſented me. But 
I flatter myfelf, nay, I am certain, that it 
would be a more than Herculean labour 
to effect a change in your kind diſpofrtions 
towards Ela. The ſuſpicion does not 
approach me.—I know Yorick's juſtice too 
well to ſuppoſe he will ceaſe to love me, 
until 1 do fomething very unworthy of 


myſelf and him. With reſpect to any ap- 


fions on that account, I am in a 
ſtate of perfe& tranquility.—Beſides, fo 
great is his benevolence, ſo comprehenſive 
his tenderneſs, and ſo diſpofed to com- 
paſſionate human errors, eſpecially thoſe 
of 
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of Eliza, that her fault muſt be of the 
' greateſt magnitude, and attended with 
very frequent repetitions, if Toric did 
not forgive and ſmile favourably upon 
her. 


I am not ignorant, believe me, that 1 
have many enemies. Alas! full well 1 
know it: and, by a miſerable fatality, 
which I cannot account for, I have always 
had them. Envy has made me a mark 
to ſhoot her arrows at, almoſt as long as I 
can remember. To ſuffer the affaults 
of Envy, is a tax which Beauty will ever 
pay for its adorations; but I never was 
beautiful, and the little power of pleaſing 
I might poſſeſs, was not held forth to 
public admiration, — but for the few who 
knew, and did not diſdain to love me.— 
I left the gaudy flower to expand its leaves 
to the ſun, while I ſought and was con- 
tent with the ſhade.--—-I bent myſelf 
down to the world ;—and, when the guſt 
of Malevolence blew, I refifted not, but 
bowed my head to let it paſs over me.—— 

1 would 


1 


I would have bloſſomed in peace, and ſhed 
my leaves in the valley; but Detraction 
would not ſuffer it. At firſt, it hover- 
ed over my dropping bells, and made 
them wither: but this was not all; it 
ſoon ſtruck at my root, and gave a wound 
which almoſt deſtroyed me.—-I feel its 
effects at this hour, and ſhall continue to 
feel them as long as. I live. Thus,. 
my few vernal charms were ſo deſpoiled, 

that they were ſcarcely brought to bloom 
in ſummer ; and winter, if I ſhould: 
reach it, will be more than winter to 


.You will not eaſily believe what I am 
about to tell you; but you may depend 
upon it as truth, that ſo tough was the 
bow, and ſo ſtrong the arm of the adver- 
ſary who drew it, that the arrow. of Calum- 
ny, which he let fly in England, dropped 
in India, and ſpent its venom there. 
Indeed, I doubt not but the ſhaft will be re- 
venomed, and returned with equal force. 
Shield, therefore, my friend, your breaſt 
againſt it ! 


I might, 


E 

I might, probably, be very ſoon forgot= - 
ten in the country which I have left be- 
hind me, and no longer attract any ma- 
levolence from it ;—but, when it is known 
and buzzed abroad that I am favoured 
with your correſpondence, this event, 
which muſt caſt ſuch a flattering blaze of 
reputation around me, will renew the 
charge of my enemies. Envy will 
re-ſharpen her ſting to diſturb my enjoy- 
ment of it ;—and the thouſands who ſigh 
after the ſame honour, will join the cry a- 
gainſt me.——But may a juſt reproach 
overtake and torture me for ever, if I 
would yield it to them, with all its ſweet 
and falutary delights, though the conceſ- 
ſion would blunt every ſting that might 
wound my peace, and often every 
tongue, that has rudely wagged itſelf 
againſt me, into praiſe and eulogium ! 


I myſelf—poor Eliza herſelf—muſt be 
the weak protectreſs of the fame which 


ſhe carries with her to the Eaſtern world. 
— That which I leave behind me, I con- 


fign, 
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ſign, my faithful friend, to your care.— 
Cheriſh it with your kindneſs, —prote& it 
with your power,—defend it with your 
eloquence :——remember, it is the cauſe 
of Innocence ! remember, it is the 


cauſe of your Eliza,—and be invincible! 
Adieu! 


- 


Thurſday... 


MY Captain—miſtake me not, I mean 
the Captain of the ſhip for the military 


Gentleman is too much engaged to pay 


any attentions to me—has this mo- 
ment informed me, that he believes it 


will be at leaſt a week before we ſhall ſail 


from this iſland. —— The intelligence 


pleaſes me much, as I ſhall employ the 
whole of my time here, whatever it may 
be, in continuing my Journal. —It will, 
therefore, be much longer than | intend- 
ed, or you can expect: but 1 ſhall be con- 
tented, if, as it is a proof of my obedience 
to your deſire, you will conſider it as an 
: example 


„ 
example which it becomes you to follow. 


But to proceed. 

You tell me, my Bramin, that you dare 
not truſt me to my own ſex.—I under- 
ſtand you.—It is your opinion, I ſuppoſe, 
that there is no ſuch thing. as candour 
among women, with reſpect to each other. 
Indeed, it is ſaid, nay adopted as an 
univerſal opinion, that friendſhip, between 
females, is an abſolute contradiction in 
terms, a chimera, a non-entity, and only 
plays upon the thoughtleſs brains of giddy 
girls, before the unpleaſant realities of life 
have, in ſome meaſure, diſſipated the gay 
and airy phantoms of imagination. 


I wiſh+to exculpate my ſex from a 
charge ſo leflening in its nature, and ob- 
noxious in its tendency. Will you 
forgive me, if I try my ſkill in the matter, 
and become their champion ?—Nay, you 
muſt; for it is you who have made an 
eſſayiſt of me: —it is Yorick that has flat- 
tered Eliza into a taſk, of which ſhe feels 

a morti- 
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a mortifying incapability, and wherein ſhe 
would not venture to engage, if the 
hopes of your kind, inſtruQtive corrections 
did not animate her mind, and give bold- 
neſs to her pen. 


That I might be clear and preciſe in 
my definition of friendſhip, I propoſed to 
crave the aſſiſtance of ſome kind, intelli- 
gent author upon the ſubject: — but, on 
conſideration, that would not be anſwer- 
ing my end in the buſineſs, which is te 
hold forth my own unaſſiſted thoughts to 
your correction, or dealing fairly, and as 


| Tought to do, with my preceptor.—Be- 


ſides, though a woman, my good Sir, I 
may, ſurely, be able to tell what friend- 


ſhip ought to be, though I am doomed, 


alas! never to feel it; and thus follow the 
example of many who have gone before 
me in the track of eflay-writing, whoſe 
ſubjects are more frequently the offs-pring 
of the head than of the heart. 


Friendſhip is produced by a certain 


coincidence of opinion in the great out- 


lines 


* 


OE 


lines of moral conduct, and a certain ſimi- 
litude of taſte in the general objects of or- 
dinary gratification. [In trivial matters, ei- 
ther of opinion or enjoyment, a difference 
of ſentiment or taſte cannot be very ma- 
terial: on the contrary, it may promote 
friendſhip; and, by its variety in theſe 
uneſſential points, give life and ſpirit to 
the paſſion, which, from a minute ſame- | 
0 neſs of thinking in every trifle, might, 
; in time, languiſh into coldneſs and inſipi- 
| dity. But in the firſt principles of human, | 
duty, in the great and leading articles of 
3T morality and religion, a conformity of 
| opinion is abſolutely neceſſary to friend- | 
ſhip. To poſleſs the ſame ideas of virtue | 
| and vice, of honour and diſgrace, is, al- ö 
moſt, che one thing needful in forming a 
ſincere and complete union between two 
feeling minds. If they are not congenial | | 
in matters of this importance, their friend- | 
ſhip will be of very ſhort duration, I ſhould | 
rather ſay, could never have exiſted for a 
moment, but ſome deceitful aſſuming} 
* | 
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phantom in its ſtead, which a warm fancy, 
aſſiſted, perhaps, by ſome lurking intereſt, 
might create, and repreſent as a firm bond 
of union, till the firſt temptation diſſolv- 


ed the charm. 


A good man and a villain can never be 
connected by any ties of a ſacred nature; 
nor can friendſhip exiſt but among the 
moſt virtuous and excellent of men. 


Thieves may be faithful to each other 


from motives of gain, or fear of puniſh- 
ment; but that reciprocal exerciſe of 
good offices, that eager communication 
of joy, that ready partaking of forrow, 
which are the conſtituent parts of this 


virtue, belong only to n and ſu- 


penor minds. 


We need not lock into the poets alone 
for the moſt noble examples of heroic 
friendſhip. It is, and ever has been, a 
favourite theme of the Muſes; but it 
wants not the flowers of Fancy, nor any 
of thoſe gay wreaths which are culled from 

the 


r 
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the fairy fields of fiction, to decorate and 
adorn it. The fablings of romantic pens 
may be thrown aſide when Truth points 
to the hiſtoric volume, in whoſe calm and 
ſober page numberleſs examples are re- 
corded, where this paſſion has operated to 


the moſt Ms cl of diſimtereſted 
affection. 


I look therein, and I ſee the heroic 
friends armed for battle: they haſten to 
the field ; they are already furiouſly enga- 
ged with the enemy ;—together they hew 
their way through an hoſt of foes, them- 
ſelves an hoſt ;—I behold them, fide by 
ſide, covered with duſt, and ſweat, and 
blood, urge their victorious way——Bur, 
alas! the noble career is at an end -an 
hoſtile javelin mocks the oppoſing ſhield, 
and finks deep into one of their faithful 
breaſts. The wounded hero ſinks to the 
ground in the agonies of death; his ſurvi- 
ving aſſociate ſtands over the writhing 
ww and, having ſacrificed many a foe 
to the departing ſpirit, he himſelf, ö 

wit 
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with wounds, falls by his friend. Their | 
armour rattles — they ſtretch forth 
their arms to an imperfect embrace, — and 
die in glory. Here I might proceed to 
tell you of the tears which flowed from 
the eyes even of their enemies at this ſad 
but beauteous ſpectacle ;—I might call 
your attention, alſo, to the lamentations of 
their country, and the honours beſtowed 
on them by recording fame ;—but I have 
another picture of equal * and of 
as fair example. 


Do you ſee, my Vorick, that criminal 
on his knees before a ſtern and inflexible 


monarch, who has juſt condemned him 


to die !—lIs he aſking for life, think you? 
Nothing leſs.—It is for liberty to go into 
his own country to ſettle affairs of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to his ſurviving family, 
with a promiſe to return before the day 
appointed for his execution; while the per- 
ſon beſide him is in the ſame imploring 
poſture, to beg it as the higheſt act of in- 
dulgence to himſelf, that he may be the 
| pledge 
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pledge for his return. The rigid King re- 
lents for a moment, and grants the rare 
petition. The fetters are knocked from 
off the limbs of the criminal, and thoſe of 
his friend receives them. Having claſped 
each other in a cloſe and confidential em- 


brace, the one departs to his country, and 


the other is led to the dungeon. I paſs 
over his patient and honourable captivity ; 
nor ſhall I attempt to deſcribe the torturing 


alarms which diſturb the other's breaſt 


while adverſe winds delay his.promiſed re- 
turn. I paſs them over, and bring you, at 
once, to the appointed day of execution. 


It is now arrived! The dreadful apparatus 


of death is prepared the real criminal is 


not returned, nor will the mercileſs tyrant 
delay the doom for an hour. The forfeit 


victim is led forth to puniſhment; and when 
the cruel judge upbraids him with the 
perfidy of his friend, he becomes his advo- 
cate, and nobly defends him. 


As he bends his ſubmiſlive. neck to the 
ſtroke, a loud tumult is heard among the 
Vol. II. — crowd, 


Cay) 
crowd, which arreſts the Hands of the ex- 
ecutioner ; and before he can again taiſe 
it to compleat the murderous purpoſe, the 
real criminal appears, catches his friend in 
his arms, and demands a fpeedy execution 


on himſelf.—Praiſed be the immortal 
Gods, he cries, that I am arrived at this 


moment to fave my own honour and thy 
moſt precious life! Lament me not. 1 
die contented.— The ſtubborn breaft 
of the aſtoniſhed King melts at the affect- 
ing hght. He immediately haſtens to the 
ſcaffold, pronounces pardon, and entreats 
theſe noble friends that he may be admit- 
ted to ſhare in ſuch 9 affec- 
\ tion. 


I Will Yorick continue to indulge Eliza 
in her deſcripvve mood? Will he fuf- 
fer her to proceed to another ſcene, where 
life, indeed, is not facrificed, but, what is 
more, all that mäkes life valuable is for 

| ever reſigned. This is the climax of 
*Friehdhip ; and, if I had but thy pencil 
for a moment, 'thou beſt painter of "what 


coming of the nuptial pair. The pale 
bride enters, ſupported by two /yourhs - 


ſhrick, links down beſide him. 
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is moſt excellent in the human heart! I 
ſhould not deſpair of giving this laſt-and 
higheſt, effort of affection ſuch a bright, 
animated, yet tender colouring, that eve- 


ry eye which beheld it thould be SUE 
in tears. 


You are, already, in the Temple of Hy- 
men; the wreathed chaplets regale thee 
with their odours, and the dulcet founds 
of muſic melt thy very foul. The vene- 
Table prieſt, in robes of ſaffron, Waits the 


dreſſed in white, and crowned with :flow- 


ers. He on her right hand is the exulting 
| bridegroom ;—joy ſparkles in his eye; and 
- glows upon hischeek. The other is the 
friend of his heart, and of his life, whoſe 
trembling hands and quivering lips betray 
ſome mighty conflict in his foul. —As 
they approach the altar, he falls, to all ap- 
pearance, dead upon the pavement; and 


the affrighted bride, with an agonizing 


All 
H 2 is - 
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is alarm and aſtoniſhment ; and their ſen- 
ſes return but to bring a ſtrange diſcovery 
along with them, that they paſſionately 
but innocently loved, and that their mu- 
tual flame had been concealed from every- 
one, even from each other. 


The prieſt declares the interpoſition of 
Heaven to prevent the celebration of nup- 
tials where the union could not be ſancti- 
fied by mutual love. The intended hu(- 
band, recovering from his ſad amazement, 
at once reſigns the bride, and, having 
preſſed his trembling lips to hers, preſents 
her to the object of her affections. The 
ſparkle of his eye, and the glow of his 
' cheek, he transfers to his reviving friend; 
and, claſping him, for the laſt time, to his 
- almoſt broken, but noble heart, he haſtes 
away to ſolitude and filence, where, un- 
heard and unknown, he may paſs his 
days in brooding over the dear idea of his 
loſt happineſs, ſupported alone by the con- 
2 of virtue. 15 


Here, 
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Here, then, I makea pauſe ;—and, after 
fome ſhort time, methinks I ſee you reſt 
your elbow upon the table, and your face, 
upon your hand, and, ſmiling ſarcaſtically, 
tell me, as you have often done before, 
that I argue very naturally indeed, and 
truly like a woman, in making the ſacrifice 
of Love the higheſt effort of human re- 
ſolution.— You may ſmile, my good 
Sir, but I ſhall, nevertheleſs, maintain, 
that, in ſuch an act as this, Friendihip is 
conſummate, and Love may be ſaid to 1ut- 
fer the moſt glorious martyrdom. = 


Such examples as theſe I have deſcribed, 

or ſome very ſimilar to them, have nor 
- been infrequent, in the world ;—and, I 
doubt not, if the ſpirit, or, I ſhould rather 
ſay, the manners of modern days led to 
ſuch exertions of Friendſhip, but there are 

many, very many, who would be found 
ready to emulate all that antiquity can boaſt 
in the diſplay and trial of this virtue. It 
is not, however, to be imagined, that an 
affection which leads to ſuch heroic and 
diſintereſted actions, can be the child of 
Gy ä a few 
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& few hours, days, or months, or ſpring 
from a reciprocation of the common kind- 
neſſes of life :—theſe, in ſenſible minds, 
will ever beget a certain degree of eſteem 
and gratitude z but the confirmed confi- 
dence and inflexible affection muſt proceed 
from an habitual conjunction of ſimilar 
and conſummate virtues.—lt is true, we 
hear leſs of thoſe uncommon inſtances of 
Friendſhip in theſe than in former ages; 
but I believe the ſpitit of it ſtill exiſts in 
as full force as it has ever done 1 in any pe- 
riod of the world. The days of Romance 
have long been over; the knight-errant 
wanders no more in ſearch of viſionary 
tory ; the idea of renown is changed, 
and the lance, the ſhield, and the helmet, 
are thrown aſide among the lumber of 
former centuries. The fanciful refine- 
ments of Love are paſſed away with the 
caſtle, the dwarf, and the page; and 
women being transformed from divinities 
to rational creatures, the men feem to 
have raiſed themſelves from their heroic 
fantaſies into the ſame character; ſo that 
reaſon may now be ſaid to govern the pro- 


greſs, 
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greſs, and promote the algen, of 
their affection. | 


Friendſhip ſeems to have taken the ſame 
courſe: its fervours do not appear in their 
antient form, but the ſpirit remaing entire, 
and, by the change of manners, laws, 
and governments, is drawn from one 
ſtriking and ſplendid object to numberleſs 
purpoſes of general utility; and its pow- 
ers are become more enlarged and expan- 
five, by mingling with every ſocial feeling, 
and all the e duese of private wy 
public life. 


Heroiſm, which, according to its general 
aoceptation, is a zealous, enthuſiaſtic at- 
tachment to glory, or the love of our 
eountry, as it is diſplayed 1 in a voluntary 
and cager tiſquing our lives in its defence, 
or for its honour, ſeems to be in a great 
meaſure extinct. Arms have now, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, but little to do in 
the world ; and ſtates ſupport their own 
greatneſs more by the refinements of 
policy and the n of commerce, 


than 
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than in making offerings to the God of 
Battle. | 


This Heroiſm naturally diſpoſes the 
mind to whatever is capable of elevating 
it to an enthuſiaſm ſimilar to its own.— 
The virtue, therefore, which is moſt like- 
ly to be indebted to its ſuccour, | is Friend- 
ſhip. : 


_— 


Governments where all are ſoldiers, 
and the military glory of their country the 
univerſal, predominant principle of their 
actions, are, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
the hot-bed for heroic friendſhips. The 

leading principle of the mind being the 
_ fame among the ſubjects of a military 
ſtate, nothing more is required than an 
early coincidence in the leſſer objects of 
purſuit, to produce thoſe Friendſhips, 
whoſe magnanimity has been ſo often and 
ſo defervedly celebrated by the poet as 
well as the hiſtorian.— But this elevated 
Heroiſm, at leaſt in the Weftern world, 
has long been at an end: it has given way 
to the calm ſpirit of Moderation ; and the 
bleſſings 


"— 
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bleſſings of peace are become far more 
eftimable than the glories of war. The 
pacific duties of the citizen, - the domeſtic 
engagements of the huſband, father, and 


maſter,. the calls of benevolence and the 
ſofter virtues, — all find employment for 


that ſpirit of Friendſhip, which, in former 


times, was wont to be directed; with 
little exception, to one centre, but now 
diffuſes- its rays to an extenſive circle of 
ſurrounding objects. Its pageantry is 
laid aſide; it is become a plain, ſimple vir- 
tue: but what it loſes in particular eclat, 
is more than gained by the diffuſion of its 


benefits. The diſtreſſed damſel, in theſe 


enlightened days of reaſon and good ſenſe, 
no longer hopes for ſuccour from the re- 
doubted valour of a wandering champion, 
The laws will now protect her from injury, 
and maintain her rights, without the valo- 
rous aid of redreſſing knighthood; and he 
who, in the days of Chivalry, would have 


haſtened to her aſſiſtance with ſword and 
ſpear, now comes to do her equal ſervice 


with ſage ad vice and ſober counſels.--- The 


* of Friendſhip, therefore, inſtead of 


H 5 being 


* 
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being loſt, may be ſaid to have received 
conſiderable improvement, as it can now 


exert itſelf to the nobleſt and moſt virtu- -- 


ous purpoſes, without the riſque or ſacrifice | | 


The ſpirit of Chivalry, tho' very inferior, 
in every reſpect, to that of Heroiſm, is 
derived from the ſame ſource; a certain 
enthuſiaſm, or love of glory. When the 
former prevailed, Friendſhip was a ſub- 
ſervient paſhon, and never exerted but un- 
der the banners of Cupid; while they who 
were influenced by the latter, conſidered 
Love as a gratification beneath a thought 
but in the moments of relaxation from the 
purſuits of fame. 


1 ſhall juſt mention another great and 
Muſtrious motive to deeds of ſplendor 
and renown : I mean, the Love of Liber- 
ty; which, in its attainment, or defence, 
may purſue the track of Glory, but in its 
enjoyment diſcovers a very different na- 
ture. When Liberty is poſſeſſed, there is 
an end of all confi, and nothing remains 

but 


"TY and nothing can ſtop i 
infirmity, or death. — he Spirit or Deſire 


of Liberty, baving ſecured, its object, is 
contented with the enjoyment of it, and 


hut to watch over Pr 1 it; while 


he mere Deſire of Glory is one of the moſt 


reſtleſs inmates of the human breaſt: a 
ſtate of tranquility ſeems to annihilate i it, 


career but age, 


never looks to wanton excurſions of cou- 
rage and prongs bo but wy ee the 
exerciſe o 


turbed by. Bar bold and daring — 
And when ſuch an event arrives, the 
Love of Liberty, arouzed to its own pre- 
ſervation, produces as fair examples of 
heroic Friendſhip, as the moſt ardent 
thirſt of popular Glory—But, vhen it re- 
poſes 1 in its own enjeyment, it calms the 
impetuous current of ſocial paſſion, divides. 
the torrent into. many leſſer ſtreams, and 


turns them into different channels of na- 
tional benefit yo. proſperity: P WEE 


; 


I here diſtinguiſh between pumpe 
and Glory; becauſe, n to the he- 


roic, 
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roic, enthuſiaſtic ideas which ſome people 
form of the latter, they very often bear 
a ſeparate and diſtinct ſignification. 


But whither, my dear friend, have I 
led you? Through enchanted forefts, and 
overembattled plains;—to Greece, Rome, 
and I know not where.—But there is a 
further trial for your patience : your mad 
journey, believe me, is not at an end; and, 
as I am going to the Eaſt, you ſhall moſt 
aſſuredly an me o proceed, 
then 


However the ſpirit of Friendſhip may 
be calmed and moderated in theſe ages of 
the Weſtern world, the realms of India, 
and the banks of the Ganges, echo ſenti- 
ments more extravagant even than the 
- groteſque ideas of Knight-errantry itſelf. 
When [was laſt at Calcutta, in a company 
where I happened to be preſent, the ſub- 
ject of Friendſhip, among other things, 
became the topic of converſation. As it 
was what every-one felt, or pretended to 
* not a ſingle tongue with-held an opi- 


nion 
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nion upon the matter : all agreed that con- 
fidence was the baſis of this virtue, but 
almoſt all ſeemed to differ about the nature 
and extent of it.-—-A young Nabob. who. 
was preſent, after having declared' how 
cold, unaffecting, and inſipid, ideas of the 
ſubject appeared to him, adopted the figu- 
rative manner of expreſſion uſed by the 
Eaſtern nations, and delivered his ſenti- 

ments upon the nature of Friendſhip, and 


that confidence which is the ſupport of 
it, in the following ſtory : 


„There were two friends, who, to- 
enjoy the ſociety. of each other, and con- 
verſe apart from the general throng of the 
| town, had retired into a neighbouring 
wood, where they might, free from dif- 
turbance, receive the happy and mutual 
communications of their congenial hearts. 
---As they were engaged in this pleaſing 
indulgence of their affections, one of them 
was overcome with a ſudden heavineſs, 
and, reclining beneath the ſhade of a 
mango-tree, ſoon fell into a calm and 
ſound repoſe, while his friend fat beſide 


him 


F 


him to watch his ſlumbers, and guard 
him from danger. —As he was engaged in 
this faithful employment, a ſerpent, of a. 
tremendous and dreadful form, appeared: 
before him:—He roſe haſtily to defend, 
at the riſque of his life, his ſleepin charge ;. 
when the monſter told him, Th y utmolt. 
efforts are vain; and, were the 1 — — 1 
of a thouſand arms added to thine, I could 
cruſh thee to. atoms in a moment: but 
I come not for thy life, nor the life of him 
whom thou. prepareſt to defend; turn, 
therefore, the menace af thy 0 a 
ſword from me, and with its point wound 
the right arm of him who fleeps beneath 
the tree: the flowing blood will appeaſe 
me, and my terrors ſhall be remoyed from: 
before thine eyes. —Reſiſtance appeared 

vain ;. and his reluctant ſword pierced the 

right arm of his friend. When the blood 
began to flow the ſerpent ſpread forth 

his wings, TH fled away.—The wounded 

perſon awoke, . felt the anguiſh of his- 

wound, ſaw the blood ſtreaming from it, 

and beheld his friend ſtanding by him 


with the enſanguined * in his hand. 
Ele 
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—He ſaw it all, and was ſilent: and 
when the wound was bound up, he reclined 
upon the arm which had ſhed his blood, 
and, with fainting ſteps, returned to the 
eity.— He had not ſeen the ſerpent, nor 
heard the condition by which their lives 
were preſerved; but poſſeſſed that rooted 
confidence in his friend, that, with all 
theſe appearances to create ſuſpiciun, he 
entertained not the leaſt doubt of his love 
and fidelity. And without a fimilar 
- confidence, added the youthful Nabob, 
there can be no real fand 


The wild virtue of the young man 
pleaſed me; and the ſpirit: with which he 
delivered his ſtory, eſpecially the conclu- 
ding ſentiment of it, will never be forgot- 
ten.—Qh, Yaorick | what a tale would you 
make of it, had you been preſent to have 
heard his enraptured language, and ſeen 
his expreſſive geſtures !—How would the 
glowing imagination of this Indian fabuliſ 
have been deſcribed by you in the warmeſt 
colours of nature Mine is _— 
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and inaccurate outline; but a hint is ſuf- 


ficient for a great maſter, and 1 leave it 
with you. 


Confidence is undoubtedly- the key- 
ſtone of that arch which unites two kindred 
hearts, and enables them to bear together 
the veighty burden of life; but it muſt 
be formed in early life, and confirmed by 
early experience, or it will not maintain 
its ground againſt the deluſions and falſe- 
hood of more advanced years. It is too late 
to think of cementing a perfect Friendſhip 
when the world is known, and ſuſpicion 
becomes a kind of virtue. Confidence, 
to uſe Lord Caan s beautiful expreſſion, 

is a plant which grows not in an aged 
boſom, if the ſeed is not ſown in 
days of youth. — The capacity for Friend- 
ſhip, which ſome poſſeſs in a very ſupe- 
rior degree, muſt ariſe from an early and 
well-placed confidence, which has fitted 
and diſpoſed the mind to exerciſe this 
honourable virtue with diſcretion and wiſ- 
dom.—But, though there are many cir- 


— which aid this principle of 
Friend- 


E 


Friendſhip; though concurrent deſire, 
and kindred enquiries, tend very much 
to promote it; an equality of ſituation | 
| ſeems to be the moſt neceſſary to its ſecu- 
rity and duration. An entire confidence will 
very rarely exiſt between thoſe whoſe con- 
dition 1s unequal. Difference of rank de- 
mands different ſociety, and requires dif- 
ferent employments. Theſe will natural- 
ly produce an oppoſite bias in the mind ; 
from thence will ariſe difference of opinion 
and ſentiment, &c.: fo that, however the 
natural diſpoſitions might be calculated to 
produce Friendſhip, theſe general obſta- 
cles will moſt certainly turn them aſide 
from their firſt and early direction. | 
Though there may be an entire ſameneſs 
of principle in men of diſtin& ranks and 
fortunes, yet the different means of apply- 
ing them will be ſufficient to prevent that 
free, unreſtrained, and perfect conjunc- 
tion of opinion, which is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to form and compleat a real and 
diſintereſted Friendſhip. 


I have 
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I have heard you mention, that, in 
your tour through Italy, you met with 
two brothers, muſical performers, who 
carried the conſonancy of their tempers and 
inclinations ſo far, that even in their dreſs, 
to the very buttons and buckles, they ex- 
actly reſembled each other.—They were 
excellent muſicians, you told me, but 
their excellence was never fo CO 
as when they performed together : 
ſhort, they ſeemed to be governed, in 
every action of their lives, by one and the 
ſame principle.— remember you alſo 
informed me, that this ſtrict union had 
prevailed through every part of a long 
life, as they were then upwards of three- 
ſcore years of age; and that it was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, by thoſe who knew them 
beſt, that, when Death ſeizes upon the 
one, the other will ſoon reſign himſelf to 
the ſame deſtroying power. I have oſ- 
ten thought, with no inconſiderable plea- 
ſure, of theſe two happy brothers; and, 
had I been a man, ſhould moſt certainly 
have made a pilgrimage to ſee them. 
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How did. it happen that they. had not a 
place in your ſentimental journey ? — But 1 
recollect, and it is very ſtrange indeed that 
I did not recollect before, that you have 
not yet, in your ſentimental travels, 
reached Italy. Whenever you do, I doubt 
not but theſe. rare examples of unaliena- 
ble affection will make an intereſting 


Page. 


Oh !—what an heavenly "TREE 1s that 
phyſician of the mind, a true friend. 
one who diſcovers the wants which lie at 
the very bottom of your heart, and ſpares 
you the pain of diſcovering them; whoſe 
boſom. is open to your complaints ; who, 
while he doubles the portion of your joys, 
divides the burthen of your ſorrows; who 
affords conſolation in diſtreſs, 9. in 
exigency, relief in neceſſity, ſupport in 
weakneſs; and whoſe conſtancy will re- 
main firm and invingble, whether preſent 


or abſent, — in proſperity or adverſity, in 
life or in death 


During 
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During the ſhort, too ſhort period of 
our acquaintance, ſuch a friend, Yorick ! 
you have been to me. Oh! continue 
your Friendſhip, I pray and beſeech you: 
Let not abſence quench a flame ſo honour- 
able, ſo important to Ela. Let your 
counſels follow me to the diſtant world 
whither I am going, while your goodneſs 
defends me from evil tongues in that 
country which I leave behind me. But 
wherefore do I requeſt what you have 
promiſed to perform? I confide in your 
word; I confide in your benevolence; 
I confide in your juſtice !——and; to 
compleat your Friendſhip to me, I doubt 
not, but when you breathe forth a pray- 
er to Heaven for yourſelf, —you wilt 
remember 


ELIZ A. 
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I HAVE been four days in producing 
the laſt article of iy journal, and, on an 
attentive peruſal of it, I not only find it 
to be a very incoherent, deſultory piece of 
buſineſs, but that I have abſolutely forgot- 
ten the principal deſign with which I took 
up my pen Can you, Yorick, forgive 
this 5h rambling diſcuſſion of I know- 
not what? — However, if it fatigues or 
tires you, — my friend muſt thank himſelf, 
Sas I have his abſolute commands, un- 

der his own hands, to write any-thing and 
every-thing to him. — To proceed 
then — 


My primary intention was to offer fome- 
thing in favour of my own ſex, and to 
vindicate them from the mortifying charge 
that they are incapable of Friendſhip to 
each other. —Of this I have hitherto ſaid 
nothing! But you muſt paſs over this in- 
attention and forgetfulneſs of mine; they 
will ſerve to exerciſe that indulgence 
which 
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which I have a right to claim from you, 
and which you will find too frequent oc- 
caſion, I fear, to grant, in the courſe of my 
correſpondence with you.— But I wrote 
this eſſay, or whatever you may pleaſe to 
call it, at different times, and always 


took up the ſubject from the laſt ſentence, 
Proceeding without any regard to the for- 
mer parts of it, and totally neglectful of 
my original deſign. Thus I hurried on, 
till I had ſpun out the whole ſtock of my 
flunſy lucubrations. However, with your 
leave, I willimitate the faſhionable prac- 
{tice of muſical performers, who, when 
they have compleated their ſubjeR, fly 
off, as it were, into a thouſand diſtant di- 
viſions and variations, and then return to 
it again with new effect. In ſhort, I'll en- 
deavour to play the rondeau with you, and 
bring you back, after my variations, to 
the firſt matter 1 * fer my conſi- 
deration. 


Women are incapable of 6 real Friend- 
hip with each other !— 


This 


1 | 

This is my text, and I will borrow 
the beginning of one of your favourite 
ſermons—** That I deny! But do me 
the favour to hear a poor wotnan's reaſon- 
ings upon it. | 


The general inſtability of human mp 
pineſs is a ſubject which has employed 
the pens and eloquence of the greateſt 
philoſophers, moraliſts, and orators, in 
all ages. Even Friendſhip, whereon man- 
kind are ſo diſpoſed to reſt for joy in proſ- 
perity, and conſolation in adverfity,—this 
balm of life is often found to difappoitit 
dur hopes, and to fall ſnort of thoſe fond 
expectations which early life had promif- 
ed to fulfil. But while we lock, with 
regret, to particular examples of Friend- 
Thip ill requited, or diſintereſted Kindnefs 
well repaid, among the men, we cannot, 
without concern, attend to the general ob- 
ſervation, that there never exiſted one ſin- 
Ele example of a perfect and diſintereſted 
Friendship ameng women. 


| Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory affords us numberleſs authentic 
accounts of the pureſt and moſt exalted 
exerciſe of this paſſion between men.— 
The pen of the hiſtorian has been delight- 


ed to trace its heroic ardor, and the poet 
has invoked every muſe to inſpire him 


when it has been his theme. Indeed, 


there are no events which give ſo pleaſing 
a decoration to the annals of time, as the 
glorious efforts of the different ſexes for 
each other. Perhaps, in the career of 


love, women have outgone the moſt gene- 


rous exertions of the ſtronger ſex : but, 
while we view them, with pleaſure, exer- 
ciſing their various powers and extenſive 
influence to prove their zeal and affection 
for their parents, their lovers, huſbands, 
and their children, the ſatisfaction dies 
away when we look, in vain, for any ſtri- 
king example of affection for each 
other. 


Women have governed great and ex- 


tenſive empires; they have ſwayed the 


ſceptre of royal dominion, honoured and 
revered 
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revered by an admiring world. Britain 
was glutted with conqueſt and renown 
during the female reigns; Auſtria has been 
preſerved, and ſtill continues to be go- 
verned with conſummate wiſdom by the 
Emprefs-Qyeen ; and Ruſſia owes to a fe- 
male mind its preſent amazing and ſtu - 
pendous ſtate of proſperity and glory. In 
the realms of literature, female genius has 
acquired immortal fame; learning and the 
fine arts, whether in criticiſm, ethics, po- 
etry, hiſtory, and painting, have received 
acknowledged advantage and embellith- 
ments froth female profeſſors. Domeſtic 
life owes every energy it poſſeſſes, and 
every comfort it affords, to their influence; 
—and private converſation would loſe its 
brighteſt charms, and moſt alluring plea- 

ſures,—its decencies and its elegance, if 
they did not mingle in it. Tenderneſs, 
compaſſion, and beneyolence, are ſuppo- 
ſed to be more particularly incorporated in 
their frame and diſpoſition; and, as the 
poet has obſerved, Heaven, to make them 
Vor. II. I appear 
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appear more amiable, has emed them 
with tears. | 


Women, then, have been found equal 
to the arduous taſk of government. 
Learning and the fine arts are indebred to 
their labours. They are faithful; nay, 
often heroic in love; ſincere in piety, 
dutiful children, fond parents, and pleaſing 


companions. They are kind and com- 


paſſionate in the various offices which ad- 
miniſter to the neceſſities of others. In 
the exerciſe of theſe honourable duties, a 
difference of ſex does not ſeem to be con- 
fidered; and their charity, as far as my 
obſervation has reached, ſeems rather to 
Preponderate to the neceſſities of their 
own. But here my pen flags: it is 
unwilling to proceed, and is ſcarce able to 
write, that, in generous Friendſhip to 
each other, women have been found uni- 
verſally defective.— Indeed, to come at 
once to the point, I never knew or have 
read of an example of a woman's volunta- 
Ty — of a favoured lover to ano- 

| ther ; 
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ther; or, whenever it has taken place by 
compulſion, without harbouring ſome ſe- 
cret wiſhes of ſpleen and envy, which will 


not find an apology in any circumſtance 
or ſituation. 1 


I think my friend will allow, at leaſt, 
that I have ſtated the matter with can- 
dour ; and I hope the ſame ſpirit will in- 
fluence my further reaſonings upon the 
ſubject. , | 5 


The objects of men, as they proceed 
in life, are many and various. A thou- 
ſand avenues are open for them, and they 
are at liberty to enter that which beſt ſuits 
their taſtes and inclinations; while women 
have but one, which is a ſettlement for 
life. —or, in other words, an huſband. 
his is the great end of their educa- 
tion; this is the origin of their qualifica- 
tions and accompliſhments: the art of 
pleaſing is learned for this end; and beau- 
ty 1s carefully guarded from injury, and 
taught to adorn itſelf in the moſt becom- 
ing manner, for this purpoſe. From 
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n 
hence it happens that female education is 
ſuch a ſtrange and injudicious mixture of 
internal and external improvements; and 
the latter, being more eaſy, pleaſant, and 
generally attractive, than the former, be- 
comes the moſt favourite employment. Vou 
cannot, therefore, be ſurprized that dreſs is 
thought to be ſuch an important article for 


conſideration in the female world, and the 
improvement of the mind fo often yields 
to the aſſiduities of the toilette. Hence it 

is that children catch the ſpreading conta- 
gion, and boarding-ſchools are ſo well 
acquainted with bickerings, feuds, and 
envious competitions about ' ſhow and 
finery. Nay, what is the varying 
faſhion of female dreſs, but the art of an 
aſpinng beauty, who dares adopt ſome 
new-fangled ornament, which ſhe thinks 
more becoming to her particular features, 
than | thoſe which are preſcribed by the 
prevailing mode ? The love of admira- 
tion 1s, without doubt, very prevalent- in 
our ſex; but it is only ſecondary to this 
grand view of our lives, 


Women, 


( 


Women, therefore, having but one ob- 
ject, are all competitors, and, whenever 
they interfere with each other, Jealouſy 
will ariſe ; a monſter that blaſts every ſo- 
cial affection, and calls forth the malevo- 
volent paſſions to enjoyment, To the 


prevalency of competition it is owing that 
we ſo ſeldom ſee 


| Thoſe who can bear a ſiſter's charms,” or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear. | 


But where this is rot the caſe, the m 
ther is too often ſeen to purſue another 
plan. She enters into the competitions of 
the daughter, ſupports her ſuperior pre- 
tenſions, and joins in degrading thoſe 
who claim an equal pre-eminence.— How 
common a thing it is to ſee the vain parent 
decorating her child in the diſplay of her 
own ornaments; and placing thoſe baits 
for admiration on her daughter, which, in 
former days, had ſucceeded fo well dn 
herſelf! How often does the maternal caſ- 
ket ſupply new fuel to the riſing flame of 

13 youthful 
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youthful vanity, while the mother's flat- 
tering fondneſs fans it into a blaze 
This is truth, melancholy truth, which 


obſervation and experience daily con- 
firm, 


You will think, 1 fear, that more than 
ſufficient has already been written upon 
the ſubject it would, therefore, be very 
idle in me to trouble you with the diſci- 
pline of boarding-ſchools, the ordinary 
1 and characters of private go- 

Verneſſes, and the miſtaken counſels of 
parental vanity. They all tend to this 
grand, principal object. — an huſband. 
This is the ſum of good in female eſtima- 
tion: their happineſs reſts upon this at- 
tainment, — nay, their honour alſo; — for 
diſgrace, ſuch is the general opinion of the 
world, after a certain period of life, at- 
tends the unmarried ſtate. An antiqua- 
ted virgin, however unjuſtly, in the com- 
mon acceptation, is a title as much, if 
not more, deſpiſed and avoided, than if 


crime 
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crime and immorality were connected 
with it, 


So many and ſuch a variety of ohjects 
ſtart up, as it were, to fix the choice and 
engage the attention of men, that their 
competitions are comparatively ſpeaking, 
but few in number :—they may, therefore, 
find continual and various ſprings of ſo- 
cial virtue, which are free from all conta- 
minations of intereſt, If one object of 
purſuit fails, they may have recourſe to 
another, which will afford them equal 
means of exerciſing the ſocial affections; 
and if the early part of life ſhould play 
them falſe, their proſpects are not entire- 
ly obſcured, and a more advanced age 
may ſatisfy their deſires.— The proverb 
ſays, that Two of a trade never agree; 
but it goes no farther: nay, it ſtrongly 
implies, that, where particular intereſts do 
not interfere, where the grand view of 
life is not oppoſed, Friendſhip and cor- 
dial agreement is natural to all. But 
women have one only object, and the ex- 
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pectations of attaining it naturally expire 
with youth and beauty. Beſides, it is a 
common error in parents, during their life, 
to give their children an appearance be- 
yond the fortunes they will receive at their 
death, and, thereby, add to the eager- 
neſs of attainment. It is no wonder, 
therefore, under the circumſtances I have 
mentioned, that an anxiety to obtain the 
great and (ole object of their hopes and 
wiſhes ſhould operate to the ſame total 
obſtruction of Friendſhip between indi- 
viduals of the female ſex, as happens be- 
tween men who have the ſame views and 
particular intereſts. 


The hero who dies fighting by the ſide 
of his friend, loſes his life, but he pre- 
ſerves his honour, and encreaſes his 
fame: theſe were the objects of his ambi- 
tion, and life was conſidered as a trifle in 
the purchaſe. The fond youth who re- 
ſigned the idol of his ſoul to his friend, 
gave her to him to whom her affections 
longed to give herſelf; ſhe was the object 

of 


of all his tendereſt wiſhes, —ſhe was his 
ſum of good; his earthly happineſs was 
concentered in her: but, when he finds 
that an union with him would blaſt her 
happineſs, and deprive his friend of life, 
another principle takes poſſeſſion of his 
breaſt, and he yields to the impulſe of ano- 
ther ſentiment. Believe me, my Yorick, 
L do not mean to tarniſh the luſtre of ac-- 
tions truly glorious; I do not wiſh to leſ- 
ſen the fame of thoſe exalted beings who 
have directed their hopes and fears with 
wiſdom. My deſign goes no farther than 
to paint ſublunary Nature as it is, and to 
preſerve, as well as I am able, the happy 
medium between divine elevation and de- 
grading brutalit ). 


My concluſion, then, is evident, and, I 
truſt, ſatisfactory That the ſuperiority 
of the men, and the inferiority of the wo- 
men, in the article of Friendſhip, does 
not ariſe from advantages of Nature, but 
from difference of ſituation. Particular in- 
tereſts affect particular men, while one 
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univerſal intereſt engages all womens 
kind. Thus the incapacity of women for 
Friendſhip with each other may be ſaid 
to ſpring from the ſame cauſe which in- 
capacitates men who are governed by the 
ſame intereſts : and, I doubt not, if one 
general competition engaged the -men, 
they muſt plead equally guilty to this hea- 
vy charge againſt the women; they 
would be alike deficient in the great ſocial 
— of Friendſhip. 


I am ſerious when 1 declare that this is 
my real opinion : I do not wiſh-to be fal- 
lacious; and, if I did, my ſmall ſhare of 
ingenuity would not be ſufficient to hide 
the fallacy, at leaſt from-ſuch a keen and 
penetrating mind as yours. If, therefore, 

you think me trifling, pardon me ;—if I 
am wrong, correct me ;—if I am right, 

applaud me. Your forgiveneſs will encou- 
rage my weakneſs, your correction will 
encreaſe my knowledge, and your applauſe 
will ennoble the virtue of 


Your EL IZ A. 
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I AM pleaſed, my dear friend, with 
my new character. My laſt letter was a 
criticiſm, if you wall allow it ſuch a re- 
ſpectable tl, upon both the ſexes ; and 
noy,. like a judicjous critic, I ſhall de- 
ſcend from generals to individuals: my 
preſent letter will have a ſubje& of no leſs 
importance than yourſelf. 


I do not recolle& whether I mentioned 
my opinion to you, but I have always 
thought that the author of Trzfram Sbandy 
muſt poſſeſs a genius exquilitely adapted 
to the reſtoration of Comedy, which, hke 
painting. upon glaſs; ſeems to be almoſt 
entirely loſt —The Jealous Wife gave us 
ſome hopes of ſeeing the Comic Muſe in 
her proper dreſs; but our expectations 
have not been gratified, and the Stage con- 
tinues to teem with dramatic productions 
of little or no merit. —Your knowledge 
of human nature and the world; your 
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quick eye to the ſingularities of character; 
your judgment in contraſting them; your 
power of grouping, with your wit, ſenti- 


ment, and language—muſt qualify you to 


attain the higheſt degree of excellence in 
this difficult ſpecies of compoſition. I re- 
ally am ſurprized that you never thought 
of it: nay, it is impoſſible but ſuch an 
idea muſt oftentimes have preſſed home 
upon you; and when it did, how could 
you reſiſt the impulſe ? How and where- 
fore was it that you did not immediately 
fit down before your writing-table, and, 
after a due invocation to Thalia, weave 
ſuch ſcenes as would always have inſtruct- 


ed, ſometimes melted, and, not ſeldom, 
put the theatre in a roar. 


I have not the leaft doubt, my good 
Yorick, but the Comic Muſe would prefer 
a flirtation of this kind with you, to any 
other man living. You have had your 
connections with her already, as all the 
the world well knows ; but 1 wiſh to hear 
of her having paſſed a whole ſummer with 


you. 
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you. You would give the lively huſſey a 
new dreſs, which ſhe would find fo very 
becoming, that I doubt not but ſhe would 
immediately offer to be your handmaid, 
on condition that you will give her a new 
gown every year. I wiſh you had made 
the bargain with her, with all my heart; 
though, perhaps, Mrs. .might not 
be without her jealouſy upon the occaſion; 
and formal people be diſpoſed to broach a 
little ſcandal at your having fo lovely a dam- 
ſel under the ſame roof with you. Lovely 
ſhe is, indeed, if her picture is like her 
and the pencil of Reynolds is not uſed: to 
fail. She moſt certainly left Parnaſſus, 
and ventured here incog. that ſhe might 
have her portrait drawn by fo great a 
maſter. I dare to ſay Sir Jo/bua had at 
leaſt three fittings ; though he will not ac- 
knowledge it, becauſe the confeſſion 
might take from the merit of the inven- 
tion. But that I have hit upon the truth 
there is not the leaſt doubt; and I verily 
believe that Garrick is in the ſecret; and 


if 


— 


third and fourth volume, have a very dra- 
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if I were ever to ſee either of theſe oor” 
temen. I would tell them ſo. 


T never knew,. or even heard it ſuggeſt- 
ed, that you had ever written, or thought 
of writing, either a Tragedy, a Comedy, 
or a Farce; and, though you might never 
do either of them, I pronounce you to he 
one of the firſt dramatic writers of this age 
and nation.—Your ſermons, eſpecially the 


matic caſt ; and your other works abound 
with ſcenes ſo finely, painted, that, as I have 
been reading ſome of them, methought: 
I faw Shakeſpeare's ghoſt ſtalking by me. 
There is but one Garzick in the world; 
Poral Trim, nay, not to forget Dr. Sap, 
would find a juſt repreſentation alone in 
his unrivalled and univerſal powers. I 
-yould as ſoon hear that great actor read 
ſome parts of Tyiſram, as ſee him on the 
Rage; and this aſſertion approaches as 
near.to an hyperbole as 18 poſſible without 
an abſolute deviation from truth. 


The 
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The generality of modern comedies 
e of three or four characters, or not 
ſo many, that are to attract notice, while 
the reſt are a kind of dramatic expletives, 
which do not pretend to originality, and 
are introduced merely to fill up the piece; 
ſo that, if the principal parts are caft with 
care and attention, the reſt are of little 
conſequence, as they are commonly ſuited 
to any actors, and any actors to them. But, 
if I do not err greatly in my judgment, 
the moſt trifling of your ſcenes would re- 
quire real actors to ſupport them: if but 
ten words were to be ſpoken, it is not a 
Mr. ——, or Mrs. — , or a Miſs ——, 
who would be qualified to do the buſineſs, 
though they ſometimes are ſuffered to un- 
dertake parts of length and conſequence. 
1 very well know, that, if your ſcenes 
were in danger of being miſrepreſented, 
your nice ſtrokes of character unobſerved, 
your wit confounded, and your ſenſe 
puzzled, by thoſe who had neither cha- 
racter, wit, nor ſenſe, you would give the 
play a Roman funeral, and ſmile over the 

flames 
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flames which preſerved it from being 
mangled by unbluſhing blockheads. But 
do not let a fear of this or any kind diſ- 
courage you! Particular exigencies, and 
unexpected ſituations, have frequently 
called talents into action, which would 
otherwiſe have lain concealed for ever, 
unknown to the world, and even to the 
unconſcious poſſeſſor of them. A Comedy 
of yours, if it did not find actors, might 
make them. — Oh, Lorick . if it were 
poſſible, how ſhould I delight to ſit by you, 
as you were writing your play, and, like 
Molieres Old Woman, if I had her feelings, 
be the touchſtone of its merit. —But that 
cannot be! And this reflection, if I indulge 
it for a moment, would damp all the little 
ſpirits I have muſtered-to write this letter: 
indeed, they already droop,. and I muſt 
have done. But, that I may not quit my 
ſubject to the laſt, receive a dramatic 
valediction ; and, in the language of 
Hamlets Ghoſt, — Farewel, remember 


me! | 
EA a 3.124. 
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Madeiras, 


Ar length, my beſt and ever-honoured 
friend, I am arrived at the concluding 
article of this voluminous letter,—You will 
not, Itruſt, think it too long, ſince it pro- 
ceeds from your Eliza; and ſhe wiſhes ſtill 
to add to it, if an opportunity were allowed 
her,—as ſhe may never write to you again. 
My heart throbs at the reflection; and it 
is with a ſad foreboding anguiſh of ſpirit 
that I am approaching to an adieu which 
may be my laſt! 


We ſhall proceed on our voyage to- 
morrow: l fit down, therefore, to write 
a few lines, and ſay farewel! before I put 
the ſeal to my letter. There is not any 
ſhip returning for England immediately ; 
ſo that I muſt avail-myſelf of our Captain's 
kindneſs, who will entruſt my diſpatches 
to the care of the ſame perſon who is to 
forward his own.—I make no doubt but 
my epiſtolary volume will reach you, and 


tell 
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tell my deareſt Yorick, in every line, how 
neceſlary he is to my honour and happineſs, 
Let me, therefore, once more implore 
you not to trifle, as you frequently have 
done, with a conſtitution ſo precarious as 
your own!—Guard it, I pray, with every 
wiſe precaution, and nurſe it with all ten- 
1 for your health is the bealth of 
liza 


When I ſhall renew my writing to you, 


it is impoſſible to tell. Perhaps but no 
matter ;—be it as it may, we muſt ſubmit 


to that which is thought beſt for us. How- 


ever, I ſhall never fail daily to ſtudy your 
letters, &c.—and, if I live till we get 
under the influence of the Trade Winds, 
I will avail myſelf of their ſteady current 


to begin another page of my journal. Oh! 4 
that I already felt them blow. 


Haſten, I befeech you, the voyage of 
the buſtos. How I ſhall love them! Pre- 
cious, very precious will they be to me. 
In poſſeſſing them, your pictures, and 

your 
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your letters, I ſhall be miſtreſs of an in- 
valuable treaſure ; I ſhall have your fea- 
tures, your countenance, and the ſenti- 
ments of your heart, continually with me. 
My memory muſt ſupply the reſt; a me- 
mory in which your uncommon goodneſs, 
your ineſtimable friendſhip, your amazing 
talents, in ſhort, your whole ſelf is ſo deeply 
imprinted, that the lamp of human reaſon 
muſt be quite extinguiſhed in me ere I can 
forget you : and, even at the laſt, when 
life's expiring flame hovers over the ſocket, 
and every moment threatens a departure, 
while the laſt ſpark of light remains, the 
faint forms of my children and my Yorick 
will dance before me, till the vapour 
vaniſhes, and all is darkneſs. 


You muſt perceive, my friend, how 
naturally my affections look to the union 
of thoſe who are ſo dear to me !—Y orick, 
love my children;—and I command them, 
by the love their mother bears them, to 
revere and honour you. Surrounded as I 
am with perils and dangers, and long as 


my 


= 
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my voyage will be, it may be the laft 
command they may ever receive from her 
who bore them. Tell them, therefore, 
to hold it as a ſacred, inviolable law, which 
muſt not be broken, and that I reſt their 
duty to me on an obedience to it: for ere 
I could write to them and you again, the 
ocean may have ſwallowed their poor mo- 


ther, and the monſters of the deep have 
devoured her. | 


' Theſe, theſe are bitter reflections. Lam 


not able to ſupport them! I can ſcarce hold 


my pen to write my bleſlings and my 


adieu! 


ELIZA. 


YORICEK 
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YORICK to ELIZA. 


London, 
Mv laſt pacquet, which is to overtake 
thee, my Eliza, at the Madeiras, has been 
diſpatched theſe three weeks and better, 
and | have not written one line of that 
which is to follow you to India. But I 
would not dedicate common hours to thee, 
or write to the beſt and tendereſt of wo- 
men, but when I was myſelf in the beſt 
and tendereſt of diſpoſitions ——1 have 
heard or read ſomewhere of a people who 
never worſhipped their Deity but when 
the ſun ſhone bright, and Nature ſeemed 
to ſmile upon their devotions. I adopt 
this ſentiment moſt ſincerely with reſpect 
to thee; and, in my cheerleſs and clou- 


dy 
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dy hours, will never lay an offering of 


love upon thine altar And though, 
- ſome how or other, the noontide beams, 

of late, have ſeldom ſhone upon me, I 
have, nevertheleſs, I hope, warmth enough 
left to juſtify the renewal of my Journal. 
Indeed, the very idea of this buſineſs 
ſeems to inſpire me, and my idle pen 
already grows impatient to daſh on its 


way. 


ou b know, then, I find myſelf 
frequently diſpoſed, for want, perhaps, 
of better employment; or, as may be the 
cafe at this time, to caſe or give play to 
the feelings of my heart,—to ejaculate, for 
an hour together, upon any ſubject which 
occurs, whether he or ſhe, brute or inani- 
mate: and ſometimes I have been fo ſa- 
tisfied, and in ſuch good humour with my 
exercitations of this nature, that I have 
wiſhed to have had them written down 


upon paper, for the purpoſe of good and 
amuſement to the world ; and alſo—for I 
will own it, and why ſhould I not—the 


giving 
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giving an additional importance I meant 
to ſay weight to my own purfe—which, 
in a world like this, where a man's con- 


fequence ſeems to riſe and fall according 


to the influence of the pecuniary batome- 
ter, —at leaft with ninety and nine out of 
an hundred, —is a very prudent conſidera- 
tion. 


Fou ſee already, my dear Eliza, that 


I do not write for myſelf, but for others: 


— however, ſuch a ſimple conduct, though 
it may fometimes anſwer to a being fo 


thouſands, and tens of thouſands, were it 
to become a general peer I 
God forbid. | 


I have often told you, Eliza,—and you 
have no reaſon to doubt me, though 1 


ſhould tell it you again and again, — that 


1 love mankind. I really wiſh them well: 
—and, though I have been fo abuſed 
and pelted, and, What is worfe, fo pala- 
vered by thouſands of them, I really wiſh 

them 


whimſical as 1 am, would be the ruin of 
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them well for I wiſh them more real 
| underſtanding, and better hearts. 


And now, methinks, I hear a croud of 

clever men, —who, by the bye, may be 
very bad men into the bargain, cry out 
and exclaim, ** And what, my good Sir, 
have the Heart and the Underſtanding to 
do with each other?“ Do, my dear 
Gentlemen, poſleſs yourſelves with a little 
of that patience which you muſt ſuppoſe 
that I poſſeſs, by addreſſing ſuch a queſtion 
to me;—and do you alſo; my Eliza, caft 
an eye of patience upon me, while I poſt- 
pone my ejaculation for a page or two, in 
order to ſettle the matter with theſe miſ- 
underſtanding ſpirits. 


And I ſay, my good Critics, that they 
have every-thing to do with each other. 
Nay, Sirs,—the idea may be a novelty to 
You, and 1 believe it is; but be aſſured, 
nevertheleſs, that there is no ſuch thing as 
Underſtanding without this Goodneſs of 
Heart.—The latter may, and does ſome- 
| times, 
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times, exiſt without receiving any re- 
markable aſſiſtance from the former; and 
the errors, which we continually behold, 
of ſimple and ingenuous minds, are the 
examples of it.— But where they are both 
in compleat union, there you may look 
for the perfection of the human character, 
and find it. But the truth is, you miſ- 
take your meaning, and look upon Un- 
derſtanding and Abilities as ſynonimous 
terms. — I have a ſhrewd ſuſpicion that 
you are all of you in the wrong, like moſt 
people who are in the wrong, for want of 
a little examination into what you ſay or 
do,---Now, if I am not very much out of 
my gueſſing humour, I ſhould think that 
Abilities—lI ſpeak intellectually - are cer- 
tain powers of the mind, capable of at- 
taining certain ends, more or leſs. And 
I ſhall give it as my opinion, that the prin- 
ciple which regulates and directs them to 
their proper ends, is the Underſtanding; - 
which, if you have ever been on board a 
ſhip, you muſt well know, reſembles an 


helm or rudder, which, however neceſſary 
Vol. II. K the 
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the ſails, ropes, pullies, &c. may be, is 
the ſole guide of the veſſel, and without 
whoſe aſſiſtance there would be an utter 
impoſſibility of conducting it on itsdeſtined 
courſe —Now, Gentlemen, this Under- 
ſtanding, —you may call it Judgment, if 
Fou like it better, being connected with 
Goodneſs of Heart, becomes a good Un- 
derſtanding, or a good Judgment, and 
muſt, of courſe, diſpoſe the feelings and 


talents of men to fit and proper ob- 
jects. 


That the world takes an infinite deal 
of pains to teaze people out of their Good- 
neſs of Heart, by taking advantage of its 
ſumplicity and pure intentions, before the 

Underſtanding is fully ripened and im- 

proved, or while it is aſleep- is a truth 
at the thought whereof I heave a ſigh,.— 

and whereat you laugh. But I do de- 


clare, in ſpite of all your Reverences can 
ſay or do againſt it, that I had rather be 
the moſt arrant dupe that artful Villainy 
ever made, and ſuffer all the diſtreſs Les 
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moſt arrant dupe ever ſuffered, than owe 
Proſperity if elevation in life, obtained 
by ſuch means, can be called Profperity--- 


to the baſe arts of - betraying a fel- 


low-creature who puts. his or her truſt in 
me. | 


I add the feminine gender upon the oc- 
caſion, becauſe I ſee ſo much miſery, 
vice, and horror, in the hourly practice 
of deluding the unſuſpicious and tender 
hearted of the weaker ſex.----How has my 
heart bled at the ſorrowful tale of aged 
parents, who had bred up one only daugh- 
ter to be their ſupport and comfort in the 
winter of life, when they weeping told 
me, that the ſpoiler had come,—-cropped 
the flower they had been ſo long in rearing, 
ore it in his boſom for a few hours, 
and then caſt it away to rot they knew not 
where; for they had trod many a weary 


ſtep, and ſearched in vain, to ſave it from 
entire deſtruction And how often, nay, 
almoſt always, is'this ſpoiler a Man of Un- 
derſtanding ! Your kind pardon, Gentle: 


K 2 men, 
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men, -I mean a Man of Knowledge and 

Abilities. But Knowledge employed in 
teaching others error, and Abilities exer- 
cifed in impoſing upon thoſe who do not 
poſſeſs them, ſhews how neceſſary Good- 


neſs of Heart is to guide our Knowledge 
and Abilities to concerns of real utility 


and honour. 


— 


And now, my kind Critics, you will 
aſk, for you are an inquiſitive race—--- 
Kiterrogation, I well know, is your pro- 
vince ; and Heaven forbid I ſhould turn 
the blind out of the way, or, rather, 
for I think the metaphor is more apt,-— 
blow out the only taper a man has to 
| enlighten his dark lantern withal ;—I ſay, 
you will aſk me, and I am not ſurpriaed 
at the queſtion, —what this Goodneſs of 
* is, and wherein it conſiſts? 


I len not what religion you are of, 
though, for your own ſakes, ſome wiſhes 
eſcape me as | write ;—but I am a Chri- 
tian, and, as ſuch, am ever willing to com- 

municate 
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municate to others. whatever I pelleſs, — 
money, when I have any in my purſe, — 
and knowledge,. when I have any in my 
brains. If, therefore, the ſpirit of de- 
finition is not gone from me, I ſhall be 
moſt glad to tell you what this Goodnefs 
of Heart is; for, if you never knew any- 
thing about the matter, —it is right and 
firting you ſhould ; and it wilt be chriſtian 
in me to tell you: and, if you have forgot, 
which 1 ſhould rather hope to be the caſe, 
it will not be doing you any harm,—on 
the contrary, I truſt, much good, —to bring 

it back to your recollection, | 


— ht is, in general, L believe, conſidered 
as a great ſuſceptibility of impreſſions from 
the joy or miſery of our fellow - creatures, 
and, indeed, of all creatures. But 
this is not all tho' wherefore ſhould. I 
go on defining, when there is one ſingle 
word which will comprehend all that I 
can ſay upon the ſubject, and that 1s Be- 
nevolence,—and if you muſt have a de- 


finition of that alſo,—T am ſorry for you. 
K 3 —How- 
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— However, it is a very good thing, be- 
heve me; and, to ſhew my love for you, 
I leave it with you, and much good may 
it do you, and ſo on: for I ſhall proceed 
to thee, my Eliza,—who art the child of it, 
—and haſten to the ejaculation which I 
promiſed thee. 


EjJACULATION TO 4 SopRaA, 


How is it,—thou wonted parent of 
repoſe !—that 1 no longer can find reſt 
upon thee ! What has mingled with thy 
downy ſoftneſs, that ſuch a reſtleſs ſpirit 
beſtirs itſelf within me, while I recline 
upom it! But, ſurely, dullneſs has ſpread 
its mantle over me that I ſhould aſk the 
queſtion !—Alas, my eyes turn their 
_ glances to the right, and they do not ſee 
Eliza: I look to the left, and ſhe is 
not beſide me. Every chequer in thy co- 
vering reminds me of the lovely being 
whoſe patient form has been ſo often 
ſtretched upon it, —ſometimes pale with 
ſickneſs, and ſometimes preſenting to me 
the picture of a ſleeping angel How 

p often 
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often have thy pillows been preſſed by her | | |} 
| 
| 


cheeks! Alas, hew often have they been 
wet with her tears! and as I have fat 
beſide her, my handkerchief has robbed 
them of many a ſacred drop.—This was 
luxury indeed! for they were the tears of 
Virtue: - 


Fes, thou favoured couch !—I will take 

thee to my ſanctuary, and place thee there; 
—and when the duplicity of mankind ſhall 
plant diſguſt in my breaſt, or the follies 
they are ſo fond of bring laſſitude along 
with them, I will. retire to thee and to- 
my ſelf, —and' when I have ſtretched myſelf 
upon thee, Eliza's ſpirit. ſhall come and 
comfort me.—Or when 1 wiſh to rob this 
gouty world of its ſpleen,—when I would: 
give courage to innocence and a bluſhing. 
cheek, —1 ſhould rather ſay a bleeding heart 
to daring villainy,—then will. I ſeek. thy 
reſting-place, —and. the ſpirit of Eliza ſhall 
inſpire me! 
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Thus you have it, my dear girl, 
K 4 warm 
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warm from the brain—But what baſe idea 
beguiles me, that -I ſhould write a word 
which has nothing to do with it !—I mean, 
warm from my hegrt, El:za.—Accept this, 
and every-thing J ſhall ever write to thee, 
as ſuch;—and, when I am dead, have re- 
_ courſe to them, when the kindneſs and the 
counſel of the living fail thee, —It will be 
a great comfort to me while | live, io think, 
that thus, at leaſt, I ſhall be with thee, 
though I am in my grave, —and that, 
when I am dead, I ſhall ſtill continue to 
{peak peace to my Eliza. 


Good night, my child! I was now 
going to proceed with a ſincere wiſh that 
thy guardian-angel might ſmooth thy pillow 
for thee, when a ſudden recollection in- 
forms me, that, though it be night with 
me, the ſun ſhines, probably, in its meridian 
brightneſs upon you. Let us then, 
Eliza, avail ourſelves of our different days; 
and, if thou wilt think of thy Yorick all 
thy day, —I will contemplate the idea of 
my Eliza through every ſtage of mine; 

ſo 
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ſo” that there will be ſcarcely an hour in 
the twenty-four but thou wilt be thinking 
of me,—or I of thee.— And there is 
ſentiment in all this, which I am certain 
you feel; and which I would not loſe the 
power of feeling, and the capacity of en- 
joying, for the brighteſt diadem which 
ever glittered on the brow of royalty. 
So fare thee well, and may God bleſs 
thee, now and always! 

Amen. 


Wedneſday Morning. 


I mean to tell thee a tale which will do 


thy heart good, Eliza. —1 ſhould. have 
done it before, but I have not, for ſome 
time paſt, found myſelf in a frame of 
mind to do it as I ought till this morn- 
ing. It is a very ſentimental ſtory, 
and on that account I dedicate it to 
thee. 
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Tar NosEGAY. 


About three weeks ago, as I was taking 
my morning's walk, a young woman met 
me on the way, who in a gentle and per- 
ſuaſive tone of voice entreated me to buy 
a noſegay of her, — and, as ſhe framed her 
petition, the damſel opened a ſmall band- 
box, which ſhe carried under her arm, and 
diſcovered half a dozen boquets compoſed 
of flowers which were not yet in ſeaſon. 
Though ſhe was very pretty, and I was 
going to viſit Lady B „I had re- 
ſolved to purchaſe one before I had con- 
ſidered her beauty, or reflected that this 
vernal offering would make my viſit to 
Lady B— more gracious. There 
was a certain ſoftneſs of expreſſion and 
gentleneſs of ſpirit, which appeared fo 
viſible in the character of the girl, that 
the moment ſhe began to make her petition, 
I was reſolved to grant it. 


There have been moments of my life— 
I am 
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I am aſhamed to ſay it—when I ſhould 
have drawn my purſe from my pocket 
with reluctance, to have given a poor, 
miſerable daughter of diſtreſs five ſhillings 
for a few flowers; and, when I had done 
it, gone on my way diſſatisfied with my- 
ſelf, —railing . at Art and Luxury, and of- 
fering up fifty dirty ejaculations to Na- 
ture But I was now awake to better feel- 
ings !—and- I. do declare, in the awful 
name of Truth, that I have ſeldom expe- 
rienced higher ſatisfaction than when I put 
two half-crowns into the damſel's hand, 
and received, with the noſegay, a courteſy 
and look of acknowledgement which were 


worth more than I could beſtow. upon 
her. | 


I never in my life was led by my feel- 
ings to make any little temporary devia- 
tions from what is called common pru- 
dence, but I was, ſome how or other, more 
than recompenſed by the events to which 
they conducted me. Nature does not 
ſeatter her beauties on either ſide of the 

* | way 
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way in vain and he who travels on with» 
out turning to the right or to the left, lo- 
ſes many a beautiful proſpect, and a thou- 
ſand delicious ſcenes, which muſt be ever 
hidden from their eyes whoſe diſpoſitions 
do not lead them, now and then, to turn 
aſide from the ſtrait road of life. wiſh 
to. be happy,—and, while theſe wander- 
ings of the affection give that colour and 
variety which add fo much. to the happi- 
neſs of life, I ſhall continue ſome times to 
indulge them ;—being perſuaded that IL 
ſhall build my comforts upon better and 
more certajn principles than one half of 


thoſe whom Envy ſuſpects to be happy. 


Having received the flowers, and pur- 
chaſed a ſheet of writing-paper to wrap 
round them,. that their freſhneſs might 
not be affected by the warmth of my hand, 
l proceeded on my walk in perfect 
good- humour with myſelf, and, of courſe, 
with all the world ;—when, as I was:croſ- 
ing a ſmall court, I was almoſt ſtunned: 
with the vociferous exclamation- of a 2 

who 
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who was crying his rabbits, ſome of which 
were hanging from each end of a pole 
that balanced upon his ſhoulder. 
The fingular cry of the man drew, my at- 
tention; and 1 AA obſerved that 
my noſegay had attracted his —— As I 
drew nearer to him, his eyes ſeemed to be 
riveted to the flowers; — and when I raiſed 
them towards my head to enjoy their fra- 
grance, he raiſed his eyes alſo. 


When I had paſſed him, I could not 
refrain from looking back to ſee whether 
this extraordinary attention was continued, 
when I obſerved that he was following me, 
I therefore ſtood ſtill; and, as he ap- 
proached me, he cried out, May God in 
* Heaven bleſs you, Sir, and never wound 
your heart with the ſorrows which have 
“ pierced mine! -I am afraid, honeſt 
friend, replied I, that the benevolence of 
thy wiſh for me ariſes from a very deep 
ſenſe of thine own miſery. What may it 
be? —“ Alas, Sir,” anſwered he, © thoſe 
„ flowers, I believe, would reſtore my Jen- 


=. 
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Iny to life! She has talked of nothing 
put roſes all this morning, and I think. 
* the ſmell of them. might do her good! 
Do, Sir, for. Heaven's ſake, beſtow 
them on her! Who knows but they 
* may revive her;—if: not, I will ſtrew 
* them-over- her grave.” L inſtantly 
put the noſegay into his hand: — he thank 

ed me with a flood of tears, and haſtened 
towards the ſtreet. I. purſued his ſteps; 

not knowing whither I. went, till, after 

ſome time, he entered an houſe, and, when 

he had given his rabbits to a girl of about 
thirteen years of age, who ſat weeping at 
the bottom of the ſtairs, I followed him. 
into a ſmall room, where a woman was 
lying in a bed without curtains, and, to 
all appearance, entirely ſenſcleſs: An: 
old nurſe ſat by the bed- ſide, and was fla p- 
ping the flies from off the ſick perſon's face 
with a feather. As the poor man en- 
tered the room, I have flowers,” ſaid 
he, for thee, my Jenny! Thou 


<* didſt call for roſes this morning, and 
Heaven has ſent thee ſome to comfort 
Io * and 


= 
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and refreſh thee. He then kneeled 
down by the bed - ſide, and held the flowers 
to her noſe, and then put them into her 
hand, — and then laid them upon her bo- 
ſom, and, fetching a deep ſigh, he kiſſed 
her. ** Dear heart!” ſaid: the nurſe, 
de ſhedid indeed rave this morning, andtalk 

„of flowers and roſes;—but the poor ſoul 
* will never ſpeak again ;—the hand of. 
Death is now upon her.” 


The poor man appeared.to be- wholly 
inattentive to what was. faid ;—and now 
he looked at his wife, - and then. at the 
noſegay,—and then again at his wife, — 
till, at length, as he was waving the 
flowers over her with an air of diſcon- 
ſolation, a leaf fell from one of the ro- 
ſes, and reſted upon her cheek, pale with 
death. It was a melancholy contraſt, — 
and he felt all the force of it; for, after 
endeavouring to ſpeak, but in vain, he 
burſt into ſuch- an agony of grief, that I 
could no longer ſupport it. I imme- 
diately left the afflicting ſcene, and had 
traverſed many ſtreets before I awoke 


from 
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from the deep impreffions it had made up- 
on my ſpirits. I then tried to meaſure 
back my way, but in vain.— On the 
next day I returned with a friend; but, 
notwithſtanding the moſt aſſiduous induſ—- 
try, we could not diſcover the poor man's 
habitation. ——1 then employed a perſon 
to watch in the court where I firſt faw 
him, for a whole week; but this endea- 
vour alſo proved fruitleſs. - And I cannot 
drive from me the melancholy apprehen- 
fron, that, when he loſt his Jenny, he loſt 
his ſenſes, —or is fince dead of a broken 
heart ! 


Well, Eliza! does my ſtory pleaſe thee ? - 
——Þþ know it does; for methinks I hear 
rhee, in the ſweeteſt tone, thank me for it. 
again and again. And, though thou 
art at ſuch a ſad and immenſe diftance from 
me, l ſee thee weep as thou doſt read it! 
iH view thy tears taking their tender 
courſe adown thy cheek, ere they fall 
upon the paper — Oh! may they never 

| G'S flow 
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flow but I am interrupted, —and muſt 
content myſelf with an haſty adieu. 


Sunday Evening, 


THIS, Eliza, will be a ferious and an 
awful page, —1 am juſt come from the 
grave of a friend, who, ſome few days be- 
fore he died, ſent for me, and begged it 
as a laſt requeſt, if it ſhould pleaſe Hea- 
ven to take him away, that I would per- 
form the laſt melancholy office over his cold 
remains, and pronounce beſide his grave, 
—* Aſhes to aſhes, and duſt to duſt.”— 
This command I have moſt righteouſſy 
obeyed. —— On my return home, I reti- 
red to my chamber, and wept and grew 
calm ; and thought I could not do better, 
nay ſo well, as to ſit down and continue 


my Journal to thee, and pour forth the fo- 


lemn reflections of my boſom to my Eli- 
Za. | 


It may appear ſtrange to relate, — but, 
whilſt 
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whilſt I was contemplating the virtues of 
my departed friend, with the great loſs | 
had ſuſtained in his death, and was pro- 
ceeding, by degrees, to reconcile myſelf to 
the eveat,—my thoughts turned, I know 
not how, ſuddenly upon thee and I ſaw 
thee, as it were, pale and in thy ſhroud 
before me.—— lt was the phantaſy of a 
| ſickly moment, and paſſed haſtily away,— 

But be aſſured, my child, that, if Heaven. 
ſhould take thee to iiſelf before me,—and: 
thor ſhouldeſt die in England,. thy chil- 
dren ſhall ſupport me as thy chief mourn- 
er;—and,, having followed: thee to the 
tomb, I will perform thoſe ſacred rites: 
over thy grave, which will. ſoon after be- 
performed at mine.—Heaven, I truſt and 
hope, will give me ſtrength to bear, with. 
a patient reſignation, every forrow which 
its righteous hand deals forth againſt me: 
but it would, I fear, go hard with my 
poor frame, if thy Vorick ſhould be called 
to ſee thee for the laſt time,——and 
to ſcatter the roſemary upon. thy cold bo- 
ſom. 


Gracious 
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Gracious Heaven !—if, amid the trials 
that await me, it is decreed that I am to 
meet this dreadful hour, —ſupport me in 
thy mercy,—give me firength to ſupport 
my ſelf,— and to be calmly reſigned to 
that Wiſdom which beſt knows when ta 
give and when to take away, 


— And here, my Eliza! while the idea 
reſts upon my mind, I ſhall make à re- 
queſt to thee, which I defire thou wilt 
conſider as a ſacred and indiſpenſable duty 
to fulfil; which is, That, if 1 ſhould 
die before thou arriveſt in England,—as is 
moſt likely to be the caſe, - thou wilt im- 
mediately enquire out my grave,—and 
make a pilgrimage to it,—and fit down 
beſide it. and, weeping over the duſt of 
thy Yorick and thy friend, confirm, by 
the contemplation thereof, thine own good 
reſolutions to follow his counſels through 
the reſt of thy days. —This ad, but 
affectionate proof of thy love to me, will 
do thee good, —comfort thy ſpirits, —ſanc- 
tify thy ſorrows, —and embalm the 

| memory. 
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memory of thy faithful Yorick in thy 
heart. | 


—Alas, my dear child] we are as wa- 
ter ſpilled upon the ground, which cannot 
be gathered up again. This is a true 
ſtate of the cafe ——and we ſhal}, moſt 
aſſuredly, fall, to riſe no more in this 
world, ——— Let. us. then, ſo ſhape our 
courſe that we may riſe in a better 
Death, which has robbed me of my 
friend, will ſoon rob my few friends of 
me!——And1, Eliza, who have this even- 
ing been mourning for another, may, ere 
a few hours are paſt, require mourners 
for myſelf. — There is no moment 
but the fatal ſhaft ay arrive which car- 
ries death in iis wing! There is no 
day of feſtive pleaſure which may not con- 
clude with the ſolemnity of our funerals! 
— —- Nay, the ſlumbers of this night may. 
conduct me to ſleep eternal! 5 


Heaven, have mercy upon me! 


The 
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The grim Tyrant has been cloſe at my 
heels for many years! Thrice have I croſſed 
the ſeas, and ſheltered myſelf from his 
cold hand amid the beams of a ſouthern 
ſun.—Now, I have laughed him away; 
and, ſometimes, I have laid bare my breaſt 
to him with ſuch a palient and contented 
ſpirit,—that, as if he relented, his uplifted 
arm has flackened at once, — and turned 
from me. Vou too, my child, have ſeen 
him approach ; you have beheld him 
ſtalking in the Indian blaſt, and riſe, with 
threatening aſpect, from the boſom of the 
Ocean. 


As we are walking arm in arm,—and 
talking down the tummer's ſun, —Death 
ſtrikes the blow ;—and while my friend is 
deſcribing the beauties of Nature to me 
with an eloquence which gives them new 
charnis, he ſees them no more,---and his 
eyes are cloſec] for ever. This, in reali- 


ty, once happened to me. I ſtood amazed, 
and almoſt ſenſeleſs as the pale form which 
had bowed itſelf at my feet. Immerſed 
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in all the ſilence of grief the peaſants found 
me; —and while I was led to my cham- 
ber, - my friend was ſtretched upon his 


bier. 


This event opened a wound in my heart 
which has never been wholly cloſed. The 
pleaſures, and, which is the ſame thing, 
the follies of the world, have, alas! at times, 
made me forget it, and many other matters 
of grave and ſerious import; but, in the 
hour of quiet and ſilence, it has often fur- 
niſhed me with abundant matter of whole- 
ſome reflection ſay, wholeſome reflec- 
tion, Eliza; becauſe, I believe, nay, am 
certain, that there is not any-thing which 
ſets us ſo much at eaſe with reſpect to the 
cares of life, as a frequent contemplation - 
of its end. 


When I behold the column, which has 
been erected to perpetuate the hero, moul- 
dering away, my deſire of fame becomes 
extinct.— When I ſee the tomb of the 
ſtateſman, ambition dies within me.— 
ne While 
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While I contemplate the marble which tells 
of youth and beauty, I repreſs my confi- 
dence in the one, and feel the other loſe 
its influence. In ſhort,---when I turn 
from the ſepulchres of the learned and the 
great, to the ſod which covers the peaſant 
and the beggar, I feel the common and 
equal lot of mortal beings, and look around 
for my own grave, where I might lay me 
down to my laſt repoſe, and mingle my 
duſt with theirs. 


The ſenſibility of tender minds frequent- 
ly extends itſelf even to the caverns of 
death, and finds a melancholy, pleaſing 
indulgence in the idea of taking our laſt 
ſleep beſide thoſe we love, and mingling 
our corruption with theirs. We make 
it our dying requeſts, we inſert it as a 
command in our wills, that we ſhall be 
laid in the ſame grave with the objects of 
our affection. It may appear to ſome, 
perhaps, a ſtrange, fanciful anxiety that | 
extends itſelf to ſenſeleſs, putrifying clay; 
but thy Yorick enters into all the ſpirit of 


— 
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this arrangement and, if I were certain 
that my Eliza was to become an inhabitant 
of the ſame gloomy vault with myſelf, 
I ſhould look on it, as I paſs by, with a 
degree of complacency and ſatisfac- 
tion. 


I remember—indeed, I ſhall never for- 
get it-—that in one of my journeys into 
the North I met the hearſe which conveyed 
the remains of Lord and Lady Sutherland 
to the mauſoleum of their anceſtors in 
Scotland —1 ſhall never forget my feelings 
upon this occaſion they now vibrate at my 
heart, —and will, I am ſure, at times, con- 
tinue to affect me, till every pulſeis ſtopped, 
and the wheel of life diſcontinues the rota- 
tion. They were both young and amia- 
ble, and afforded a bright exam ple of noble 
virtue, connubial love, and domeſtic hap- 
pineſs.—A violent fever ſeized him at 
Bath ;—and ſhe, in her fond attendance 
upon her Lord, caught the diſorder, and 
_ a few hours before him,—In their 

laſt 
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laſt moments they had but one fear, — 
and that was mutual,--—left their reſpec- 
tive danger ſhould be known to each 
other ;—and they both departed in a firm 


and conſolatory perſuaſion that the other 
was in a fair way of recovery. 


Here I might paint the joyful ſurprize 
which his ſpirit muſt be conſcious of, on 
finding hers waiting to welcome his arrival 
to the realms of Paradiſe. —Here I might 
deſcribe the delightt——but my fancy 
has not one bright tint on its pallet ;—ir is 
covered thick with dark and ſombre co- 
lours,---and my pen is dipped in the very 
blackneſs of melancholy :---for the hand 
on the dial before me points at twelve, and 
warns me of life's haſty progreſs ;—it 


tells me, Eliza, that I may ſee thee no 
more! 


Thus do the pleaſures of this world 
dance for a few moments before our ſight, 
and then vaniſh for ever. l knew thee 
but to love thee !-—and ſcarce found I loved 
Vor. II. L thee 


1 


thee before thou art removed away, and 
I cannot tell thee of my affection. — But 
I muſt acquieſce, my Eliza; and I pray 
Heaven to give thee ſtrength to do the ſame, 
under the inſurmountable calamities of life. 
o fare thee. well !—It is now paſt mid- 
night.—But Time, which puts an end to 
this letter, will never put a period to my 
_ prayers and wiſhes for thy honour, and, 

which is the ſame thing to ſouls ſuch as 
thine, to thy happineſs, till he cuts the 
weak thread of my exiſtence, and I be- 
come an inhabitant of the ſilent grave, — in 
whoſe oblivious boſom even my Eliza muſt 
--ah !—muſt be forgotten. —Adieu !--- 
Adieu! 


Saturday Morning. 


AS I awoke, my Eliza, I bade thee 
good-morrow,-—and the ſun ſhone ſweetly 
upon my ſalutation. I have riſen in ſpi- 


its; and, if my lungs were not like 1 
ol 
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old worn-out pair of bellows, I would ſing 
an hymn to thee !---My violoncello too has 
loſt its ſtrings, or I would play it and 
whiſtle an accompaniment.— But they are 
grown fo crazy, that little harmony can be 
drawn from either: ſo I c'en take up my 
pen to try what that can do for us. It 


has been a kind friend to me, and, I truſt, 


has and will be. ſo to thee, and make thee 
both laugh and cry again and again ;— 
though, on a nearer examination,---I per- 
ceive this alſo is in a ſorry condition ;—it 
is almoſt worn to the ſtump: but, like 
Witherington in the ballad, who knows 
but it may yet perform ſome deed of 
renown before it is thrown alide for 
ever ? 


I love an. old ſervant to my heart, whe- 
ther human or brute, or neither ;—and 1 


would go more miles to ſee Sir Roger de 
Coverley's old butler, and the dog that 
howled at the Baronet's death, than to be- 
hold e'er an Emperor, King, Prince, or 
Potentate, in Chriſtendom,—except the 


L 2 King 
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King of England, becauſe he is my own, 
and I love him: beſides, he is ſo good a 
one, and ought to be an eternal exception 
when fooliſh people chuſe - Which, by the 
bye, is a very eaſy matter to fall foul upon 
crowns and iceptres, and the heads and 
hands that bear them. 


When I enter an old family-manſion, 
I am diffatisfied, if I do not ſee a few heads 
of grey hair in the eſtabliſhment ;—and, 
if there are no helmets or long pikes in the 
hall, I cannot eat my dinner in comfort. 
If a pert powder-monkey of a butler 
ſtands at the old ſide- board, I think the 
wine is bad; — and when half a dozen be- 
ruffled lacqueys, better dreſt than myſelf, 
come to help me on with my great-coat, 
I run' out of the houſe with all my ſpeed, 
and wiſh it may tumble about their 
cars, — 


l love conſiſtency in every-thing—If 
I had a pagoda in my garden, though it 


might be an hen-houſe, the man who took 
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care of the chickens ſhould be dreſſed like 


a Chineſe ;—and if my dairy was built in 
the form of a Turkiſh moſque, the good 
woman who ſkimm'd the milk and made 
the cliceſe ſhould wear the robes of a Mufti. 
l have ſeen modern libraries adorned 
with every kind of game, and the inſtru- 
ments of their deſtruction, in ſtucco ;--- 
and, in eating-rooms, books, globes, qua- 
dranis, compaſſes, &c. by wholeſale, of 
the ſame materials. — But of all the 
blunders of taſteleſs artiſts, or taſteleſs em- 
ployers of them, — none can be fo abſurd 
as the introducing Grecian columns, &c, 
into Gothic buildings. I really lament 
the caſe of theſe fair daughters of antient 
Art, when I ſee them in ſome of our 
Gothic cathedrals, where they look truly 
uncomfortable ; while the old ſupporters 
of the venerable pile ſeem to pity the fool- 
iſh figure they make, and. frown on the 


innovating hand. that miſplaced them 
there. 


I really wiſh my Eliza could fee and 
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contemplate York Minſter; and that Torick, 
who has a poor prebend, and an anceſtor 
buried in it, could ſhew it to her.—By 
the bye, this anceſtor was the Arch-biſhop 
of the dioceſe ;—and I am not aſhamed of 
him neither, any more than I ſhould be of 
his preſent ſucceſſor, who though he is of 
a noble family is a gentleman, a ſcholar, 
a man of genius, and a Chriſtian ;—and 
proves himſelf to be every one of theſe 
charaQers every day in the year, and will, 
I] am ſure, continue to do ſo, to the end 
of his life; which day God forbid 1 ſhould 
live to ſee !—becauſe, if I do, it will be 
one of the moſt melancholy days of my 
whole life :—for I ſhould loſe a good and 
moſt honourablefriend, - human nature an 
excellent pattern, — the Church of York 
an able protector, - and the Proteſtant 
Church one of its brighteſt ornaments “. 
And now, having given a very juſt 


With all due reſpect to the preſent Arch-biſhop 
of Vork, the Editor begs leave to obſerve, that 
theſe Letters were written during tbe life of his 
excellent predeceſſor, Doctor Drummond. 


and 
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and faithful account of the Head of it, I 
may deſcend into the Church itſelf ;---and, 
whether it is conſidered as a place appro- 
priated to the ſolemn worſhip of the Su- 
preme Being, or an example of Gothic 
building, I do not believe there is any 
thing ſo perfect, in either view, upon the 
face of the earth. -The whole of this 
ſtructure is truly great and magnificent; its 
parts are beautiful, their arrangement uni- 
form; anda chaſtity of ornament, perfect 
and compleat, pervades even the ſmalleſt 
member of it. Its grandeur is ſoftened by 
the moſt unaffected fimplicity ; and theſe 
produce a ſolemnity in the appearance of 
the whole, that far exceeds any-thing of 
the ſame kind I ever felt. For my own 
part, I never feel more real devotion than 
when I am taking a ſolitary ſtrole up and 
down the great aiſle of it: and, if I had 
a ſtory to tell to the world, and wiſhed to 
do it with uncommon powers,---or aimed 
at impreſſing ſome great and important 
truth upon mankind with irreſiſtible energy, 
here would I come to beget in me that 
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frame of mind which would beſt ſuit my 
exalted purpoſe. 


By a variety of favourable and fortunate 
circumſtances, this Beauty of Holineſs was 
preſerved from the deſtroy ing hand of that 
anti- catbedral monſter, Oliver Cromwell :--- 
and, were I diſpoſed to be ſuperſtitious, I 
could almoſt believe that the particular 
favour of Heaven was exerted in preſerv- 
ing ſo fair a ſanctuary for thoſe thoughts 
which are inſpired by itſelf. 


How happy ſhould I be, Eliza, if I were 
permitted to take thee by the hand, and 


: . lead thee through this beautiful temple ;—- 


and, while you leaned upon my arm, to 
hear you make your own ſweet remarks up- 
on it !—Having done this, I would conduct 
thee to the tomb of my anceſtor, —and 
then, Eliza, to my own—l1 mean, my dear, 
to that ſpot where I ſhall deſire ſome kin- 
dred ſpirit to depoſit my aſhes. —Here it 
1s that I purpoſe my marble buſto ſhall be 
Placed, as a memorial of me,—with Ly 
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lines, telling to whom it belongs, and 
the kind hand that performed this laſt 
office or affection.— In this place, Eliza, 
we would ſtand together and, while 
I vaticinated. my deſtiny, you would 
gently draw your arm from beneath 
mine,—and, ſtealing your handkerchief 
from your pocket, would wipe away 
the tears which trickled down your 
cheeks :—and, when you had done it, 
you would deſire, if it was your fate to 
ſurvive me, that thou mighteſt add a 
little tablet of thine own, to- be infcribed 
with thy naine. And ſo thou ſhalt, 
my affectionate girl !---and I will give 
thee ſome lines to engrave upon it, which 
ſhall tell of thy tenderneſs and my friend 
ſhip. 


Adieu !—-In the beginning of this 
letter you muſt have laughed, and at 
the cloſe of it I well know that you 
will weep ;--for ſo it is with me. 
and the tears are now upon my cheek. 

Ls ——As 
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I wipe them off, I pray 
the Angel of Pity to ſtretch forth his 


hand. and wipe thine away for 
ever! 


Thy Y ORICX. 


N - Thurſday. 
IN the laſt page I was writing 
= about my tomb. — How it hap- 
1 pened then to flide into my thoughts, I 
"cannot tell; unleſs, as the idea of Eliza 
always ſoſtens my heart, it is rendered 
= thereby more open to tender and ſolemn 
I „. indeed, it is become 
= 4 natural and an obvious ſubject.— It is, 
1 believe, juſt before me — and, ere I 
have taken many more weary ſteps, I may 
drop into its cold boſom; — for, from what 
1 feel and know of my ſelf, I am not 
. f for this * 
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About 


— About ten days ago, another blood- 
veſſel burſt and it was with great diffi-- 
culty that Nature could be ſuftained into 
life 80 weakened am I by this blow, 
that, if I ſhould receive another before the 
winter is over, it will prove my laſt fall, — 
and there will be an end of poor. Yorick !. 
Ala this ſituation, and with theſe expec-- 
tations, I comfort myſelf with a reflection, 
which I would recommend to thee for thy 
comfort, under any of the calamities. of 
life, or apprehenſions of its end, 
That we are in the hands of a wile 1 24 
faithful Being, who knows when to give. 
and when to take away. Tſend thee 
' this information concerning myſel,—that 
you may know the truth, and be prepared 
for the ſhock of my death ; which, if it 
ſhould be ſudden,—as is moſt likely it will 
be,—might be attended with very fatal 
conſequences to a frame ſo finely fibred as 
thine, My pen moves heavily, as thou 
muſt perceive, Eliza,—and I know not - 
how I ſhall trail it to the bottom of my 


paper. 
All 


- I 


All-gracious Power! that canſt give 
ſtrength to the weak. make firm my fee- 
ble knees, which I can ſcarce bend to aſk 
a bleſſing of thee!——Oh, ſtrengthen me, 
for I am weak; and my heart is cold with- 
in me! Warm, enliven, illuminate it 
at this hour, —and then—if it be thy will 
—J]et it become cold for ever! 


I would fain write to thee, Eliza, at 
this time, with more than uſual power: 
though whatever comes from a death- 
bed muſt carry an awful importance with 
it and l could wiſh that you would 
conſider me as reclining upon mine, and 
attend to what I ſhall write, as the fond 
counſels of my dying ſpirit. - If I die 
-I well know-—and I fetch a deep ſigh as 

I write it---that I ſhall leave thee in a very 
comfortleſs ſtate, and ſurrounded with 
many diſcouraging circumſtances: but 
there is help to be had, if thou wilt right- 
ly aſk it of that kind Being who ever looks 
with an eye of pity upon the wretched, 
and will hear and grant their petitions. 


Thou 
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Thou haſt, I fear, many enemies: they 
have already bowed thee down to the 
earth ;---and who knows but they may re- 
new the blow, and prevent thy ever railing 
up thy head again! But there is One 
who is mightier than they, and he will 
relieve thee from the cruel hand of the op- 
preſſor, if thou wilt truſt in him, —And, 
that you may do it, my child, as you 
ought, read the Scriptures ;---ſtudy their 
divine truths, —and practiſe the patience 
and reſignation which are fo ſtrongly en- 
forced in every page of them. For- 
tify thy mind with what is therein record- 
ed of their ſufferings of whom the world 
was not worthy. In the weakneſs 
and miſgivings of thy mind, have recourſe 
to earneſt prayer and ſupplication, and it 
will eaſe thy pains, and be a balm unto 
thy wounds ;—and ſmiles will return 


to thy countenance, and comfort to thy 
heart. 


—And as an encouragement, my dear- 
eſt Eliza! to tread in the paths of piety, 
keep 
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keep thine eye upon that ſtate of being 
whither they will conduct thee. 
This will ſet you at eaſe with regard to 
the troubles of life, however ſevere and 
poignant they may be. Tho' friends 
prove falſe, and enemies triumph; 
tho' Poverty ſhould lay her chilling hand 
upon thee,---and Misfortune riot 1n-thine 
undoing,---look forward,---there is but a 
little way to go ;—and, though it may be 
covered with thorns, have courage !—the 
pain will be ſoon over,--—and thy happi- 
neſs ſecured upon a foundation againſt 
which the Powers of darkneſs will not 
prevail, 


As for thy children,. deſerve thyſelf 
the favour of Heaven, and thou wilt there- 
by ſecure its bleſſings and protection for 
them. And, though thou-art at one 
end of the earth, and they at the other, 
the God in whom you truſt will be merei- 
ful to all of you ;——for he has created 
unnumbered worlds, and his eye compre- 
hends and overlooks them all. Let 


me, 


(6 


me, therefore, recommend thee, my dear 
diſciple, to cultivate a conſtant, awful 


ſenſe of God's mercies, which will lead 
thee to deſerve, and, in the end, receive 
them. For this purpoſe, make it a 
law—which is not to be ſuperſeded by any 
conſideration to paſs ſome part of every 
day alone. This muſt be in your 
power: and I charge my deareſt friend, 
by every-thing which is deareſt to her, ne- 


f 


ver to omit a practice ſo full of profit 


and conſolation ! Bear this letter, or a 
copy of it, always about you :—read it 
over every day of your life, and then 
retire to your chamber, and be ſtill. —— 
There commune with your own heart, 
and then let your heart commune with 
that great Being to whom it is accounta- 
ble for its moſt ſecret thoughts. He 
knows them all !—and will one day reward 
or condemn thee for them. At the aw- 


ful bar of eternal juſtice, you and I, Eliza, 
and all the world, muſt appear to receive 
the ſentence which will there be pronoun- 
ced by unerring Wiſdom, — I ü ſhall 

then 
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then be judged for the contents of this 
letter, and you muſt there anſwer for 


your obedience to, or neglect of, the coun- 
ſels of it. 


This, my friend, is truth awful and 
important truth cannot now be de- 
ceived {-—every vain and ſporti ve thought 
has taken wing and fled away II cangot 
vo diſſemble ! Death may be at my ve- 
ry gates !—In à few moments, perhaps, 
he may be at my chamber-door ; 
and ere I can write thee an eternal adieu, 

the pale Miniſter may have executed 
his commiſſion, and Yorick be number- 
ed with the dcad. Under theſe aw- 
ful impreſſions, you may believe that 
what I now write cannot proceed from the 
flow of paſlion, or the looſer fliglits of fan- 


Cy,—but a ſorious view of ſublunary nature 
a future world. 


The letters which I have Mtherto writ- 
ten to thee, do not beget in me either 
ſhame or confuſion of face: nay, on 


the 
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the contrary, they, at this hour, afford: me 
the moſt pleaſing reflections ;—for I truſt 


and hope thou wilt have reaſon to bleſs 


me for them. But yet,---as my love 
for thy virtues, and zeal for thy happineſs, 
may, perhaps, have enflamed my pen into 
ſome what of an exaggerated praiſe: or, 
ſometimes, to eaſe thy pain and ſoothe 
* thy ſpirits, it may have practiſed ſome 
friendly fallacies on thee;—or, as my 
heart, deceiving itſelf, may, perchance, 
have deceived thee,—ler caution attend 
your peruſal of my former letters, while 
you give an implicit confidence to this,— 
and yon every avenue of your ſoul to it. 
— It contains the ſentiments of an 
heart, which, being no longer able to de- 
ceive itſelf, cannot deceive you. 
Diſſimulation now drops her maſk, — the 
gay and airy trappings of wit and: fancy 
are caſt aſide, —and every-thing ſtands na- 
ked in the fight of that: eye, which looks 
down Yor the grave, where it _— * 
every moment, to be cloſed for ever. 


8 , 


One 
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One thing I had forgotten, — indeed, it 
is of the utmoſt importance; and right 
glad am I that it has not eſcaped me. 
You are gone to India in obedience to the 
commands of your huſband !—— This 
was your duty, - and you have fulfilled it; 
but you muſt not ſtop here. If he 
treats thee well, which I truſt he.will, re- 
turn his kindneſs with gratitude, — 
If it ſhould be poſſible for him to neglect 
or inſult thee, teach him by thy patience 
and ſubmiſſion to uſe thee better. ——1If 
that ſhould fail. ſtill continue to perſe- 
vere in the line of duty; for it will be an 
honour and a comfort to thee l- And 
though much ſorrow may attend thee in the 
diſcharge of it, conſcious virtue and ap- 
proving Heaven will be thy ſupports. 
Remember, alſo, Eliza, that thy 
huſband is the father of thy children! 
This thought will beget patience, that 
meekeſt, gentleſt virtue; and patience, 
aſſiſted by hope, will turn the tide of ſor- 
row from thine eye, and give many a plea- 


. | 
Noth 


=y 


1 
Nothing further, I believe, my dear, 
remains for me. I have not omitted 
any-thing, I hope, which can be material 
for thee to know and conſider. If it 
ſhould pleaſe Heaven to ſpare me yet lon- 
ger, ſuch ſentiments and inſtructions as 
theſe can never be out of ſeaſon:— but, 
if I ſhould paſs the gates of death, conſi- 
der them as the tender and fincere vale- 
diction of one who loved thee ſo well, 
that, in his laſt hours, the thoughts of a 


better world were, for a while, ſuſpend- - 


ed, in order to direct thee how to attain 
it. 


If, then, I ſhould never ſee thee more, 
—eternally adieu ! O my Eliza 
cheriſh the remembrance of your friend; 
Hand prove thy love of him by following 
the dying inſtructions which he bequeaths 
thee. Do this,---and, perhaps, my 
death will teach you more true wiſdom 
than my whole life would have done, 
though I ſhould live to ſee my hairs grey, 


---and to reſt my feeble age, for ſupport, 
on 


